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Is Your Name Here: 









ELOW is a list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research 1 


staff, over a period of years, has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history 
of each of these families. If ‘your name is listed, you should have a copy of your manuscript. You 
will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to yourself and your kin. 





YOUR FAMILY HISTORY co» $2.00 


Each manuscript isa GENEALOGICAL 
and HISTORICAL sketch of the family 
from earliest times, showing its origin and 
growth, its place among the gentry in Great 
Britain or on the Continent, its part in the 
founding and development of America, and 
its achievements in this country. The deri- 


vation of the name itself is traced ; family traits and character- 
istics are brought out; and genealogical data are set forth. Each 
history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources. Bound as it is in an attractive 
cover, the manuscript may be filed among your family records 
or other important documents. It should serve as background 
material for your immediate family history and as a basis for 
the genealogy of future generations. Free, with each order, 
will also be sent a copy of “The Romance of Coats of Arms” 
—an illustrated booklet of special value to those interested 


in this fascinating subject. 


The following is our latest revised list. The coupon, with 
$2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by 
return mail. Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional 
money-back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for 
$3.75; any three for $5.00. Send for yours today. MEDIA 
RESEARCH BuREAU, Dept. 121, 1110 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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A Coat of Arms for any family listed here can 
be accurately and expertly hand-painted 
in vivid colors by our heraldic artists for 
only $9.50. The size is 11 x 14 inches, and 
six days should be allowed for completion. 
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LETTERS 
182421 


Dear Editor: 

This is my first, and prob- 
ably last letter to the powers 
that be, who are momentar- 
ily in charge of any of our 
publications. It so happens 
that I have nothing else to 
do but read and ponder and 
most of my time is given to 
reading. I think I have cov- 
ered most of the magazines 
published for the past year—and I still look 
forward to JuDGE—But, I am about to revolt 
and return to the classics. 

The one track novel, the one idea short 
story, the informatory articles and treatises 
on present conditions and trends, and the 
biographies and sketches of our great and 
near great have finally and completely palled. 
I am bored no end! 

Remains JupGE. It has been consistently 
good. The tide has turned. May I submit 
my objections? I, of course, know nothing 
of your troubles, nor your resources for cor- 
recting them. All I am going to do is de- 
structively criticize. The magazine is en- 
tirely too small and short to allow for any 
waste of space, nor for the inclusion of 
some of the long drivel you have allowed 
to creep in. 

First, tell George Jean Nathan to tell us 
what he thinks of a show in just a few plain 
words. Sometimes after squirming thru one 
of his almost impassable mazes I come out 
to find that I know no more than when I 
entered. 

Second, may I suggest to Ted Shane that 
he tell us the good points of the good books 
he reads. The field is certainly large enough 
so that he should not run out of that kind 
of material. After all, let the rotten ones 
take care of themselves. Why should I read 
a half page review of a book only to find 
that it is terrible. If I want to motor to 
California I don’t study the road maps to 
beautiful Nova Scotia nor the travel litera- 
ture describing the advantages of Norway. 

As I said, this is entirely destructive crit- 
icism. With my silence I approve the re- 
mainder of your material. 

I hope for results—but I imagine I will be 
ignored unless I come forward with a peti- 
tion of a hundred thousand names. At least, 
back away from your desk for a minute and 
think of what I have told you with my view- 
point. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH L. ROHRBACH. 


Dear Editor: 

There is one point I'd like to clear up in 
Irving Tressler’s “Are You Sure?” on ques- 
tion nine, “The coronation of Edward VIII 
of England will take place—when?’’ Mr. 
Tressler's answer is “May, 1937.” Hum— 
are you sure, Mr. Tressler? 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN L, KIRKLAND. . 


Awright, Mr. Editor: 

Here’s a check to cover my renewal for 
one year more. But I do believe that a few 
more pages of short snappy jokes would help 
a lot—since I got my fill of bridge. Now 
that amateur hours are still popular over the 
radio—why not try an “amateur page” for 
your publication and give some of us yokels 
a chance? 

Sincerely, 
PauL H. BRATTEN. 


My Dear Young Judge: 

I am in receipt of your courteous letter 
of the 31st ult. and also of the copy of 
JupcE which you were kind enough to send 
me. As one Judge to another, I applaud 





our recent decision. It is 
rimful of law, equity and jus- 
tice and fully satisfies both the 
eye and the ear. With due hu- 
mility and modesty I may say 
that no sounder or more epoch- 
al judgment ever dripped from 
the pen of John Marshall or 
Lord Mansfield. 

One of the obligations of the 
judicial office is to keep abreast 
of current decisions of moment. 
Now that I appreciate that your 
pronouncements are even better 
than my own, you will please 
be good enough to enter my 
subscription for JupGcE and bill 
me therefor at your convenience. 

Now about this High Hat business. I had 
assumed, never having won an Irish —~ 4 
stakes or any other prize — my wife, 
that the affair was merely a bit of good 
natured raillery. However, a letter and cer- 
tificate received a day or so ago, leaves me 
wondering and in doubt. Pray tell me if 
there is in truth one other almoner besides 
our beloved Uncle Sam. 

With brotherly greetings, I am 
Very faithfully yours, 

PAUL BONYNGE. 


To the erstwhile snooker players of JUDGE. 
Gentlemen: 

There was a time a few years back when 
quite a number of the staff of your publica- 
tion were patrons of our snooker depart- 
ment. 

One of our most prized pictures which 
help to make this address distinctive is the 
original of a cartoon which appeared in your 
magazine several years ago of a snooker 





game. 


However, I would have you know that | 


Contract is just now at its raging stage here 
and I have some wonderful scotch which I 
have allowed to mellow for the past fifteen 
years. 

A highball or two during a few rubbers 
and you would be well fortified to meet the 
Mrs. and explain why you are late for dinner. 

Cordially, 
Jack DOoyYLe. 
Dear Sirs: 

I return to you herewith your statement 
addressed to Mrs. Spencer in regard to re- 
newing her subscription. Mrs. Spencer does 
not desire to renew the subscription and will 
not accept the delivery of the magazine after 


the expiration of her present subscription. | 


If you ask the reason you may look at your 
dramatic critic’s language. If your dramatic 
critic is suffering from such a poverty of 
language as that used in the criticism indi- 
cates and you publish his criticism, we do 
not care to continue to read your magazine. 
Yours very truly, 
HAROLD SPENCER. 





Judge 
Established 1881 


MontTE BourRJaAILy, Editor 
Jack SHUTTLEWORTH, Managing Editor 
Associate Editors: TED SHANE, 
PARE LORENTZ, STANLEY JONES. 


Jupce, January, 1937. Volume 112. Whole 
No. 2698. Published monthly by Judge Magazine, 
Inc. Publication office, 404 North Wesley Ave., 
Mount Morris, Ill. Editorial and executive offices, 
16 East 48th St., New York, N.Y. Entered as 
Second-Class Matter, July 26, 1933, at the Post 
Office at Mount Morris, Ill., under act of March 
3, 1879. Copyright, 1937, by Judge Magazine, 
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ticular attention is called to the fact that every 

article and picture appearing in JupcE is protected 

under the provisions of Section 3 of the Copyright 
Law of the U. S. 
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W: insist that a pipe is the 
world’s sweetest smoke if reg- 
ularly cleaned and fed a certain mix- 
ture of Kentucky Burleys. And that, 
we blushingly admit, is Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. Folks, 
we've discovered a combination of 
fragrant leaf that is raised, cured, 
well-aged, and secretly blended to 
smoke several degrees milder. Try this 
kingly tobacco. Life will seem brighter, 
the air clearer, and your circle of 
friends will widen. 


SIR WALTER. 
RALEIGH | 
Lan a 


WORTH IT! 






FREE bookiet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for cary seder. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. R -71, 








TUNE IN JACK PEARL (BARON MUENCHAUSEN) 
NBC BLUE NETWORK, MONDAYS 9:30 P. M., E.S.T. 





THEATRE 


George Jean Nathan 


Black Limelight, by Gordon Sherry. An- 
other of those British murder mystery things, 
better than the other recent doses, but that's 
not saying much. The murderer on this occa- 
sion gets his fun gouging out girls’ eyes.— 
Cute? 


Boy Meets Girl, by Bella and Samuel 
Spewak. Hollywood vouchsafed some of the 
most hilarious Bronx cheers that have been 
given it since Once In a Lifetime. 


Dead End, by Sidney Kingsley. The crim- 
inal seeds of slumdom brought realistically 
to stage life, with a troupe of remarkable 
youngsters instructing a number of their 
elders in the art of acting. The script owes 
a deep debt to the staging. 


Forbidden Melody, 4y Otto Harbach and 
Sigmund Romberg. The one about the hand- 
some young Roumanian lieutenant, the colo- 
nel’s wife with whom he has an affair, and 
the sweet little music hall singer who even- 
tually captures his heart, and considerably 
worse than the usual musical comedy on the 
same subject. 


Hamlet, by William Shakespeare. Leslie 
Howard disappointing almost everyone, 
doubtless including himself, in a handsomely 
staged version of the classic. 


Hamlet, 4y William Shakespeare. John 
Gielgud giving a first-rate performance of 
Madame Butterfly in a play that sounds 
vaguely familiar. It’s miscast. Gielgud would 
have made a good Queen and Judith Ander- 
son a much better Hamlet. 


Hedda Gabler, by Henrik Ibsen. Nazimo- 
va in one of her more proficient performances, 
but with a supporting company that, with the 
possible exception of McKay Morris as 
Brack, is in the red. 


Idiot's Delight, by Robert E. Sherwood. 
Last year’s Pulitzer prize winner, so you 
know what to expect. Alfred Lunt helping 
to put it over at the box-office. 


Johnny Johnson, by Paul Green. A faulty 
experiment, but nonetheless one with several 
points of merit. The company’s attempts at 
singing, however, are deporable. 


Matrimony, Pfd., by Louis Verneuil. Grace 
George as delightfully proficient as ever in 
one of those adulterous French comedies 
that thirty years ago were considered very 
saucy stuff. 





Night Must Fall, 4y Emlyn Williams. 
Childish shocker with the author making 
such faces in the réle of the psychopathic 
murderer as hadn’t been seen on the local 


stage since Frank Daniels died. Returned 
f.o.b. to England. 


COURT CALENDAR 


On Your Toes, by MM. Rodgers, Hart and 
Abbott. A gay travesty of toe dancers and 
ballet bores in general, with some pleasant 
tunes and good fooling. 


Pre-Honeymoon, by Anne Nichols and A. 
Von Ronkel. Slush. 


Red, Hot and Blue, 4y MM. Crouse, Lind- 
say and Porter. Jimmy Durante has never 
been funnier and when Jimmy Durante is 
even halfway funny the show he happens to 
be in, whatever it is, gets the full recommen- 
dation of this department. Ethel Merman 
here adds to the evening's entertainment. 


Reflected Glory, 4y George Kelly. The 
one about the actress who is torn between 
her career and a desire for a little cottage in 
the country and quintuplets, and poorer than 
the usual play on the topic. Tallulah Bank- 
head has the star réle and her acting shows 
improvement. 


Stage Door, by George S$. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber. The collaborators this time pat 
the box-office on the head with the pulp tale 
of a young actress who has a’ hearty con- 
tempt for Hollywood and sticks by the thea- 
tre through thick and thin. Cheap stuff. 
Margaret Sullavan gives an uncommonly 
good performance. 


Swing Your Ladyl, 4y Kenyon Nicholson 
and Charles Robinson. Leaden spoofing about 
a female wrestler. 


Three Men on a Horse, by J. C. Holm 
and George Abbott. Audiences are still 
laughing themselves to death at it, so maybe 
the fact that I personally found it comical 
only in spots shouldn’t count. 


Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland and 
Erskine Caldwell. It is now in its third year 
and I have run out of anything new to say 
about it. If you are a glutton for descriptive 
phrases, look up the files. 


Tonight at 8:30, by Noel Coward. Vatri- 
ous one-act plays, some of them very amus- 
ing, with excellent performances by Gertrude 
Lawrence and Coward. When the author 
goes serious, however, it’s’ a different story. 


200 Were Chosen, 4y E. P. Conkle. A 
sincere attempt to portray the difficulties of 
the folk who participated in the Alaska re- 
settlement project by a writer who hasn't 
mastered the difficulties of dramaturgy. 


Tovarich, by Jacques Deval and Robert 
Sherwood. The old-hat theme of the impov- 
erished elegantos who turn servitors handled 
with such humorous dexterity and acted so 
well by Marta Abba and John Halliday that 
it seems almost new. 


White Horse Inn, 4) MM. Maller, Ben- 
atzky and Freedman. Stop and look but don’t 
listen (except to a song or two). The spec- 
tacle is oke but the book is an earache. Wil- 
liam Gaxton is a dolorous comique. Kitty 
Carlisle handles the songs nicely. 


Victoria Regina, by Laurence Housman. 
Helen Hayes and a first-rate company con- 
tinue to provide one of the current stage’s 
most fetching items. 


Ziegfeld Follies, by MM. Duke, Gershwin 
and Freedman. Bobby Clark, Fannie Brice, 
Gypsy Rose Lee and, accordingly, a show 
that’s worth the money, in spite of some 
feeble spots when they are not on the stage. 






MOVIES 


Pare Lorentz 


As You Like It. For once the cinema treats 
Shakespeare rather decently. It’s all very 
light and elfin, and Elizabeth Bergner and 
Lawrence Olivier are good. 


Come and Get It. Edna Ferber wrote this 
epic of Wisconsin, and Edward Arnold, Joel 
McCrea and Francis Farmer are all involved 
in it. Take it away, Miss Ferber. 

Craig's Wife. Adept filming of George 
Kelly’s excellent play of a few seasons ago. 


Dodsworth. Good, adult fare and reason- 
ably close to Lewis’ story. 





La Kermesse Heroique. A bit of Gallic 
boudoir drollery. See it if it comes your 
way. Vive la Republique! 


Libeled Lady. Despite the buckeye title 
this is a really slick comedy. Loy, Harlow, 
Powell, Tracy and Connolly all do very nicely. 


Nine Days a Queen. A very British res- 
umé of the life and hard times of Jane Grey. 
Nova Pilbeam in the title réle is excellent. 
The picture isn’t. 


The Devil Is a Sissy. A highly romanti- 
cized Hollywood approximation of Dead End. 


The Garden of Allah. The old Hichens 


hooey is back again. A stupid story but then 
there’s always Deitrich’s legs. 


The General Died at Dawn. Clifford 
Odets wrote it, and Gary Cooper and Made- 
leine Carroll act it. Well worth seeing. 


BOOKS 
Ted Shane 


A Short History of the Future, 4y Jon 
Langdon-Davies. A bagful of ideas, Mr. D. 
calls this the Age of Stupidity, proves it, 
oon casts some hideous prophecies about the 
uture. 


Arouse and Beware, by MacKinlay Kan- 
tor. Civilwar Kantor does one where two sol- 
diers escape from a Johnny’ Reb war prison, 
pick up a gal, escape thru hellstinknhiwater 
to homeground. When last seen they were 
headed for Hollywood production. 


Clutch & Differential, 4y George Weller. 
Our Chief Literary White Hope does a batch 
of O’Hara-ish vignettes mostly about high- 
schoolers, collegiates and other people with 
their bodies on their minds. The motor sym- 
bolism tends to be redlightish, but the writ- 
ing’s something terrific. 






















Enjoyment of Laughter, 4y Max Eastman. 
Public Intellect No. 1 puts on his whiskers 
and thinking cap and begins lecturing on why 
is a laugh? 





Fighting Angel, by Pearl S. Buck. The 
December Buck-of-the-Month selection 
(couldn't resist it!) in which Pearl does a 
biog of her missionary father whom she tries 
to dish up fairly and find the good side of. 
Pearl’s father died at 80, never read one of 
Pearl’s books and sounds like a pretty tough 
Man of God. 


Journey Without Maps, 4y Graham 
Greene. The neurotic Greene hikes his com- 
plexes away in a foottour of that amazingly 
comicopera Harlem of Africa, Liberia. The 
kind of democracy the blackgumdrop gets in 
the deepest South seems heavenly compared 
with what Greene reports. 


Level Crossing, by Phyllis Bottome. The 
dame with the classy final name, who gave us 
“Private Worlds” now muscles in on the 
Snatch Racket Yarn. Being English, Phyl’s 
toughies get off such modern American un- 
derworld slang as “This wouldn’t fetch a 
cucumber out of its frame!”; “I daresay!” 
“Such a bag of tricks!” The bad mens. 


Movers & Shakers, 4y Mabel Dodge Luhan. 
In which Mabel Tells All about the un- 
licensed playmates of her Arty Childhood. 


My Talks With Dean Spanley, by Lord 
Dunsany. It seems that when the Dean got 
stiff he remembered when. he'd been a dog. 
Dunsany, the master of fantasy, slips into 
the morass of whimsy. 


Nine Old Men, by Drew & Pearson. Dis- 
section of the corpses that warm the Supreme, 
with appropriate wreaths for livies Brandeis, 
Stone, and Cardozo. Very bright, very dead- 
ly, very apt to scare the pants off the deadies. 


Not So Deep As a Well, by Dorothy 
Parker. La Vitriol’s collected poems. Much 
better than the imitators. 


Society Circus, by Helen Worden. Explain- 
ing wot to do and how to do it if you odor 
with filthy lucre. Dear Babs Hutton’s twenty 
grand parties bore us tho this Worden 
knows her Silver Spoons. 


The Best of Art Young. Two hunared 
drawings by the most social-minded of our 
cartoon makers. Remember:—‘‘How can you 
complain—me working over a hot stove all 
day and you in a nice cool sewer?” 


Mysteries 
The Corpse With the Floating Foot, 
by R. A. J. Walling. An untasty corpse turns 
up in the old millstream being munched on 


by eels and provides a tasty beginning for a 
typical competent Walling whodunit. 


The Crimson Hair Murders, dy D. & H. 
Teilhet. Der Paron von Kaz solffes yed 
anudder goot vun or do I irridate you mitt 
the broggen English der goot Paron irridates 
me mitt too? 


The Ghost Man, dy G. Verner. Very litry 
shocker—for isn’t one of the clues a stanza 
of the Rubaiyat? 

Tall Man Walking, by Kitty Wolffe. An 
old maid in Hawkshaw cap and whiskers, 


sniffing for clues. Depends if you think old 
maids charming. 





RECORDS 


Dave Thompson 


Classical 


Beethoven: Concerto for Violin in D Ma- 
jor (Opus 61) played by Fritz Kreisler and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by John Barbirolli. (Victor Masterpiece 
Album.) A superb new recording of Beetho- 
ven’s great violin concerto in which Kreisler’s 
genius and artistry stand out to an unmis- 
takable degree. 


Haydn: Symphony No. 99, in E Flat Major 
played by the London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. (Co- 
lumbia Masterworks Album.) A typically 
conscientious and satisfying performance by 
an organization whose contributions to re- 
corded music include many of our most- 
prized pieces. An organization, however, 
which has only recently begun to fulfill the 
greatness which it has long indicated. 


Sibelius: Saf, Saf, Susa and Flickan Kom 
Ifran Sin Alsklings Mote sung by Marian 
Anderson (Victor Red Seal). The two songs 
by the noted Finnish composer prove to be 
excellent vehicles for the warm, strong voice 
of Miss Anderson, the American Negress 
whose host of admirers both here and abroad 
is an ever-growing one. 


Depuis Le Jour 4y Charpentier (Louise— 
Act III) and The Mirror Song 4y 
Massenet (Thais—Act Il) sung by Helen 
Jepson. (Victor Red Seal.) In these record- 
ings, her first under the Victor aegis, Miss 
Jepson reveals a remarkably well-contoured 
soprano voice plus a highly satisfying con- 
ception and attack. 


Best Steppers 


Dinah and Latch On dy “Fats” Waller 
and his Rhythm (Victor). Jamsessions in the 
well-established Waller style. The vocal out- 
cries have lost much of their old spontaneity 
but the piano stuff and rhythm is tremen- 
dously compelling, as usual. 


| Can't Give You Anything But Love 
and Sailin' 4) Teddy Wilson and his Or- 
chestra (Brunswick). An old favorite and 
a new Wilson composition (his first to my 
knowledge) given very swingy treatment by 
a collection of high-grade hot men. The 
first side also carries a swell vocal chorus 
by Billie Holiday. Who could ask for more? 


Sweet Sue and Melancholy Baby 4) 
the Goodman Quartette (Victor). Another 
faultless pair of honeys by this inspired 
group which consists of Benny Goodman, 
Teddy Wilson, Lionel Hampton, and Gene 
Krupa playing clarinet, piano, vibraphone, 
and drums, respectively. This is truly de- 
lightful music. 





Swing It, Mr. Paganini and Vote For 
Mr. Rhythm by Chick Webb and his Or- 
chestra (Decca). Chick’s is one of the 
finest swing bands in existence and Ella Fitz- 
gerald, the vocalist for whom this disc is a 
personal victory, also ranks right up with the 
best of them. A tonal quality peculiar to 
this orchestra makes it a tough one to record. 
Decca has done the job at least adequately. 
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WISE TRAVELERS 


Choose 


THE RALEIGH 


The more experienced the 
traveler, the more the Hotel 
Raleigh is appreciated. All 
sparkling new. Bright, 
modern guest rooms, Gra- 
cious service. Delicious 
food in diverting new res- 
taurants. Meet all smart 
Washington in the Pall 
Mall Room. Reasonable 
prices. You'll be glad you 
made it the Raleigh! Single 


rooms from $3.00. 
y M 
Oo: 7 FL 


RALEIGH 


PENNSYLVANIA Ave.at12thSt.NW 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. C. Schiffeler, General Manager 
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JUUCGE 


SOME OF THE PEOPLE 


AS A CLASS, WPA artists lead a har- 
rowing life. Their statues are rejected 
by townsmen, because they look brut- 
ish; their paintings are sliced to rags, 
because they're subversive; and their 
murals are always being allotted too lit- 
tle a space, or too dark 
a corner, or too scaly a 
surface, or something. 
WPA artists never get 
that sense of esthetic 
consummation. 

One WPA artist, we 
are happy to report, has 
taken matters into his 
own hands. His name is Frank Mechau, 
Jr., and he has done what all WPA 
artists secretly long to do. He’s de- 
serted his studio at the Taylor Art Cen- 
ter in Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
moved to a cabin near Pine, Colo., 60 
miles back in the mountains, where he 
is going to get snowed in. People 
snowed in at Pine, Colo., usually don’t 
get out till the latter part of March. 


In muddled, overdue recognition of his- 
tory, the cigar heretofore known as 
“King Edward VII,” has become “King 
Edward.” 


We know a story about the National 
Auto Show which gives you an idea of 
what money does to your sense of 
humor, or vice versa. One of the auto 
barons on from Detroit got tipsy; he 
got boiled, ossified, sloughed and orrey- 
eyed. When his friends laid him on his 
bed at the hotel, he was drunk. 

His friends were jolly fellows. They 
scoured over to Broadway, on impulse, 
and hired a troupe of midgets. They 
got dark-blue costumes for the midgets, 





took them to the hotel, and instructed 
them to perch on the auto baron’s bed 
and chairs and dresser; they were to 
stare at him gloomily when he woke up. 

The man who told us this didn’t have 
any details about the morning after; he 
said nobody seemed to 
care very much. 


David Sarnoff, of the 
Radio Corporation of 
America, and Louis B. 
Mayer, of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, both come 
from Minsk, Russia. If 
we were they we would start a club. 


It may interest our readers to know that 
when we wete very young we started 
out to be connoisseurs of literature. We 
gave up because we found people like 
O. O. McIntyre and T. S. Eliot with a 
strangle-hold on the job. We sought 
virgin territory, and soon we became 
connoisseurs of advertising copy. From 
time to time, we shall present the fruits 
of our culture in these pages. 

D. L. Toffeneti, owner of six Chicago 
restaurants, wrote the following piece 
for his menus; it seems to us to partake 
of the restless, fleshy urge, the alarmed 
moral turbulence of Thomas 
Wolfe; but judge for your- 
self: 7 

Day before yesterday, as the 
first crimson rays of sunshine 
were beginning to peek across 
Gardiner’s Bay, these beautiful 
oysters were awakened from 
their peaceful rest at the bottom of their 
clear-blue habitat. Happy, carefree and con- 


tented were their lives until the cruel hand 


of man snatched them from their play- 


ground. 





John L. Flanagan, an ex-sailor who 
runs a liquor store in Manhattan, is an- 
other of our favorites; his work stands 
in strong contrast to Toffeneti’s ele- 
mental sweep. A certain savage res- 
traint binds it, unifies it, codifies its 
power; withal, Flanagan has an almost 
protoplasmic feel for color, a prehensile 
grip on fact that—but again, judge 
for yourself, in this rhythmic passage on 
Falernum Rum: 

. . which makes of a merely excellent rum 
cocktail a structure as complete as a sonnet, 
or a turbine, or a ripe apple. In other words, 
it is good. 

Finally, we present a study by one of 
those nameless professionals who sit in 
advertising agencies, day after day, 
creating. Despite its clear contact with 
modernity, the piece possesses all the 
wistful, longing delicacy you admire in 
“Pride and Prejudice:” 

Betty Jane is 21 .. . and very much in love 
with life and with her fiancé. They're going 
to be married next year. 

Betty Jane has a lovely, natural, youthful 
figure . . . except for one thing, which you'd 
never guess from the picture. It wobbles in 
a certain spot when she walks or dances or 
plays tennis. 

She knows this. And that’s why she wears 
Gossard’s Goss-Amour elastic net step-in .. . 
the only girdle she’s ever found 
which is sheer and light and 
cool and which really does hold 
that certain spot quietly ladylike. 


A friend of ours stopped 
for a traffic light in Boston 
7 the other day. Alongside 
in a lengthy limousine, a tiny, shrivel- 
led old lady sat bolt upright, watch- 
ing her chauffeur’s back. 

A shuffling peddler approached. “Buy 














“Did we get everything?” 


a shoelace, Jack?” he said to our friend. 

Our friend said no, and the peddler 
turned resolutely to the little old lady. 
“Shoelace, mum?” 

The little old lady eyed the peddler 
keenly. Then she took up the speak- 
ing tube. “James,” our friend heard 
her say, “James, tell the man his trousers 
are unbuttoned.” 

The peddler went away. 


The University of California lies nes- 
tled in the green, round-bosomed hills 
of Berkeley. Here, for seventy years, 
amid surroundings of incalculable 
beauty, research scientists have delved 
unceasingly into the mysteries of matter. 
Last week from California’s Life Sci- 
ences Building, the word was made 
manifest to a waiting world that a meth- 
od had been discovered to eliminate the 
.odor from Limburger cheese. 


Judge 


On Christmas Eve the residents of 
Philadelphia stood impotently, watching 
airplanes drag illuminated Santas, with 
their reindeer, through the sky. This 
made us curious, and drove us to the 
New York headquarters of the Sky- 
writing Corporation of America, Inc. 

Major J. C. Savage of the British 
Royal Air Force owns the Skywriting 
Corp., and the Corp., through its pat- 
ents, holds exclusive U.S. skywriting 
rights. Being a foreign-owned company, 
it can’t fly planes here; it can only li- 
cense skywriters. So Major Savage li- 
censed the C. C. Pike Co., which shares 
offices with the Skywriting Corp. and, 
in practice, does all the skywriting and 
banner-towing in the U.S. 

The C. C. Pike Co. consists of C. C. 
Pike, a man with a yellow, waxed mous- 
tache, and Angus Hopkins, a handsome, 
wity man with a lunatic gleam in his 


eye, well over six feet tall. Angus told 
us about skywriting and Skywriting 
Corp. : 

The tricky thing about skywriting is 
the smoke, which is not to be confused 
with the stuff the navy uses to hide 
battleships; skywriting smoke, Angus 
says, is a secret and ingenious compound 
of oils and powders, while the navy's 
smoke is merely “‘a cold, gaseous vapor.” 
The first thing the U.S. company wrote 
was, “Hello, U.S.A.” The papers at the 
time said the air had been momentarily 
profaned, by the first four letters of the 
phrase. 

A good skywriter likes to ascend 
about 15,000 feet, late in the afternoon. 
When he can throw his smoke against 
the sunset, it looks colored and pretty. 
Each letter is three-quarters of a mile 
high, and lasts from five minutes to 
half an hour. It takes 50 miles of flying 
to write 12 letters, and when you forget 
to dot an “i,” you frequently have to fly 
back five or ten miles to do it. When the 
then Prince of Wales came to this coun- 
try in 1924, Major Savage wanted to 
welcome him by writing, ‘Hello, 
Wales.” As a loyal subject, he first con- 
sulted the British consul, and the consul 
suggested, after long rumination: ‘““Wel- 
come to your Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales.” 

“Why,” says Angus, “we'd still be 
writing it!” 

Skywriters write from right to left, 
upsidedown; for some occult reason, 
that makes the words look right on 
earth. The easiest assignment the com- 
pany ever got, Angus says, was in Eng- 
land; it was. the word, “OXO.” 
“OXO,” says Angus, “looks the same 
no matter how you write it. Backwards! 
Forwards! Rightsideup! Upsidedown!” 

_ Skywriting is more of an impulse than 
a job; it’s like carving your initials on 
a cosmic birch. The company tolerates 
practically anything from its pilots. 
Once one of them zoomed up, wrote 
“1+4—6,” and landed, looking proud. 

Even the army yielded. A pilot in the 
air force got hold of the right kind of 
smoke, somehow, and adroitly wrote, 
“Camels,” every time the Skywriting 
Corp.’s man wrote “Lucky Strike.” 

Today, skywriting is no longer novel, 
and the company does most of its busi- 
ness towing banners; you can say more, 
at less expense, on a banner. Angus pre- 
fers the banner a Harvard man sent to 
the Yale-Princeton game two years ago: 
“Send Your Son to Harvard.” 

















There’s one banner that everybody in 
the Skywriting Corp. still broods over. 
A Mr. H. Hinrichs ordered it flown 
over the S. S. Bremen one day. ‘‘Eala- 
Bambus,” it said. The Corp. did the 
job, and Mr. Hinrichs handed over his 
$60 and left, without a word. You can 
make a friend for life, if you'll write in 
to the Corp. and tell Angus what “‘Eala- 
Bambus” means. 

At rare intervals a job comes up that 
the Skywriting Corp. won't take. A man 
in Detroit offered the latest of these. He 
walked into the company’s Detroit office, 
in the midst of the drought months, and 
made a proposition. 

“Will you take $1000 to write a four- 
letter word?” he asked. 

The Corp. asked particulars. 

“Well, look,” the man said, “Ill go 
to a drought state and promise to put 
rain in the sky if they'll raise $10,000.” 





| jancantho 


The Corp.’s eyes glazed. 

“Aw listen,” the man said, ‘‘we could 
beat "em in court. We'll put “RAIN” in 
the sky, just like we promise.” 

The Corp. said no. 

“Damn it,” the man said as he walked 
out, “a guy can’t make an honest dollar 
in this country anymore:” 


According to advertisements prepared 
by Dr. Frank B. Robinson, of Moscow, 
Idaho, “Man Can Now Talk With 
God.” We are going to send for Dr. 
Robinson’s teachings, and learn the 
trick. Then we are going to talk to 
God. We have certain questions to 
ask about the recent history of this 
world that only He can answer. 

Why, we will ask, did Officer Engel- 
mann arouse the town of Ambherst, 
Mass., early one morning, by firing eight 
shots at eight pigeons, ‘killing them all? 





Why did Anna and Everett Rice, of 
New York, quarrel over a football 
game; why, when the radio gave 
Everett’s team the lead, did Anna leap 
out the window to her death, exclaim- 
ing, “Well, that’s that!” 

Why, when Edmund Davis Cronon, 
of Minneapolis, was singing ‘Sound An 
Alarm,” from MHandel’s Oratorio, 
‘Judas Maccabeus,” did an alarm gong 
in the auditorium sound? 

Why did Hyman Gorwitz of San 
Francisco, set out steel wolf traps baited 
with metal discs resembling coins, to 
catch the children of the neighbor- 
hood? 

Why did Bela Revesz, young Buda- 
pest printer, compose the name of his 
boss’ daughter, Eleanora, in headline 
type, and swallow it, necessitating the 
application of a stomach pump? 

Why,-Oh Lord? 


SS 


_ 


Wee. 


“Maw sez she’s willing to bank her money here, but you've got to leave it sewed up in the mattress.” 





Judge 





HOLLYWOOD BECKONS 


BY FRITZ MALINA 


THE OTHER DAY, as is my wont, I 
took myself to one of those third-run 
movie houses where for fifteen cents I 
saw two features, one newsreel, two pre- 
vues, three shorts, and a couple necking 
in the seats in front of me. Of course, 
the pictures were very old, but then— 
we can't have everything—the couple 
was young. Now I have no objection to 
a movie being old, still for fifteen cents 
I'm entitled to a gentleman’s protest 
when every film I see is as alike as a 
pair of bookends. It is apparent that 
what Hollywood needs is a producer 
with imagination, with freshness, with 
courage. And lest you say that such a 
man is not to be found, I am thinking 
of myself. All my life I've wanted to 
be a motion picture producer. I have 
already served my apprenticeship in a 
defunct haberdashery business, and now 








I am prepared to startle the world, and 
amuse myself perhaps, with the unique 
movies I plan to make. Here is a sam- 
ple schedule: 


Production No. 1—My first effort will 
be a football picture. The star halfback 
of Old Siwash (Mother of Men) is 
kidnaped by gamblers on the eve of the 
big game. Dawn breaks and no sign of 
the halfback. The game starts and still 
no sign of the halfback. Then, in the 
last quarter, with the score 6-0 against 
them and only five minutes left to play, 
the coach, the girl, and the crippled pal 
decide to look for him. They find the 
boy, hijack him from the gamblers, and 
rush him back to the stadium where five 
men hustle him into a uniform. He 
speeds onto the field amidst the cheers 
of a hundred thousand people, gives his 





“Darling, you're married to a natural born sucker.” 


name to the referee, dons his helmet, 
and is just about to call the signal when 
—you guessed it—the whistle blows, 
the game is over, and the score is still 
6-0. 


Production No. 2—Will be a mystery 
play. The scene opens with a man lying 
dead on a bedroom floor—a great come- 
back réle for Zeppo Marx—and it goes 
on from there. During the following 
six reels a Chinese servant is seen sneak- 
ing steathily in and out of rooms, eaves- 
dropping at doors, hiding daggers in 
the sofa, etc.—and in the end who does 
the murderer turn out to be but none 
other than our old friend—the China- 
man! I’ve got an alternating finish for 
this one, too. At the conclusion of the 
film, just after the detective has elec- 
trified the twelve suspects with, “The 
guilty person is right in this room and 
I know who he is!’, the dead man 
jumps up from the floor, yelling, ‘Yah, 
yah, I’m not dead at all!” 


Production No. 3—My third tidbit will 
be a backstage story. An hour before 
the curtain is about to go up on “The 
Big Gold-Diggers of 1937,” the lead- 
ing lady sprains her brain. Our hero, 
who is the song-writer of the show, in- 
terpleads for our heroine, who, until this 
time, has been hiding her light behind 
a bushel in the back row of the chorus. 
He begs the producer to give Ruby a 
chance, ‘‘Please, Mr. Shlotz, she knows 
all the songs, she’s memorized the lines, 
and don’t forget, the show must go on!” 
Well, the producer agrees to let our 
heroine play the part, which she does. 
And, as a fitting climax, the show flops 
with a thud heard round the world, and 
little Ruby proves to all and sundry that 


_She is, in the parlance of Broadway, 


“stinkaroo.”” Mention should be made 
of the gigantic dancing number that oc- 
cupies a good half of the film, if there is 
a good half of the film. In it five hun- 
dred chorus girls and boys are shown, 
all doing just what they darn please; 
which is my idea of a grand spectacle! 


Production No. 4—No picture sched- 
ule would be complete without a gang- 
ster movie. For this attraction, I have 
aspirations of signing James Cagney. In 
the very first reel Jimmy's life is threat- 
ened by rival gangsters for muscling in 
on their territory, and in the second reel, 
I'll be a three-horned rhinoceros, if the 
boys don’t carry out their threat, and 















knock Jimmy off. This, of course, makes 
for an exceedingly short movie, but I, 
for one, think it’s worth it. 


Production No. 5—I’ve even got a title 
for this epic. It is called “Back to Na- 
ture, or with Tom Rover on the Albany 
Night Boat.” The plot concerns a so- 
phisticated millionaire playboy who, tir- 
ing of the night clubs, dry gin, and the 
superficiality of the metropolis, flees to 
a small village in Vermont. There, he 
meets a beautiful simple farm girl, and 
is treated to a week of sleeping under 
the stars, milking cows, and rising at 
the crack of dawn. These marvels of 
nature make, not only a new man out 
of him, but also a very disgusted one, 
so back he bolts for his old philander- 
ing haunts—and the girl with him! 


Production No. 6—Then, too, I must 
produce a picture for the Shirley Temple 
fans. A rich, middle-aged, childless cou- 
ple, having heard that no home is a 
home without the patter of a youngster’s 
footsteps, decide to adopt a small girl 
from an orphan asylum. The kid 
promptly proceeds to bring a little sun- 
shine into their drab lives. She keeps 
jumping up and down off their laps, 
leading stray dogs into the house, and 
kissing them with jam smeared all over 
her lips. With such endearments, she 
establishes herself as being so confound- 
edly cute that, in the last scene, the old 
boy, in a mad frenzy, is observed stuffing 
the sweet child up the fireplace. 


Production No. 7—My final undertak- 
ing is a drama of the Civil War, and in 
this I plan to go completely berserk. 
For one thing, I’ve arranged for the 
South to win the war, and even more 
drastic than this coup, is the sensation I 
shall cause when the world discovers 
that Lionel Barrymore has absolutely, 
positively, and definitely not been se- 
lected to play the old Southern Colonel. 
There are other surprises. Midway in 
the film, during the Battle of Bull Run, 
I’m going to insert a sequence of sweep- 
stake winners just to see if the audience 
really pays attention to this Civil War 
stuff. And as the piece de resistance, I 
shall present Sherman’s historic march 
to the sea. Which would, I admit, be 
nothing extraordinary were it not that 
Cecil B. DeMille is to direct the picture, 
and he, in his lavishness, will undoubt- 
edly have Sherman tramp all the way 
to the Pacific. 











“I suppose you think he learned that from me, too!” 


THE WORLD 


MR. McCREEDY drove into the Ajaz 
Filling Station and stopped exactly 
where he always stopped, with his gas 
tank in line with the middle gas pump. 

“Morning, Mr. McCreedy,” said the 
owner-attendant. 

“Morning, Jim, gimmi fi— Say!” Mr. 
McCreedy broke off and stared at the 
sleek, shiny new gas pumps. ‘“‘Say, 
where’d you get the new pumps?” 

“Ain’t they classy?” Jim asked with 
pardonable pride in his reedy voice. “I 
just had ’em installed not an hour ago. 
They’re the new kind that registers both 
gallons and dollars and cents. You can 
buy by the gallon, or you can buy so 
many cents’ worth.” 

“Pretty slick!” Mr. McCreedy took in 
the gallons and the dollars and cents 
meters with an appreciative eye. He fell 
to ruminating. “Just to think, after all 
the years I’ve been driving in here and 
saying, ‘Gimme five gallons,’ now I can 
drive in and say, ‘Gimme fifty cents’ 
worth, or thirteen cents’ worth, or what- 
ever I want to spend. Pretty slick! Sup- 
pose you give me forty cents’ worth, so’s 
I can see how it works,” he suggested. 





PROGRESSES 


“Okay! Here she goes,” said Jim, 
and busied himself with the pump, 
eager to show it off. “See the meters 
go around together? . . . There you are. 
Forty cents’ worth. No more, no less.” 

“Say, that’s smooth,” declared Mr. 
McCreedy. ‘“‘Let’s see, though, that’s 
only a little over iwo gallons, and I'd 
better have more than thai. Better run 
it on up to sixty cents’ worth.” 

“Sure!” Jim added another twenty 
cents’ worth to Mr. McCreedy’s tank. 
“There you are!” 

“H'm. Still doesn’t bring it up to four 
gallons, even,’ pointed out Mr. Mc- 
Creedy, frowning thoughtfully. ‘Better 
make it, say—” 

“Seventy cents’ worth?” suggested 
Jim. 

“No, make it an even six bits’ worth. 
Or better yet, say... .” 

Mr. McCreedy hesitated. Then he 
made an impatient gesture, and with 
that gesture, slipped back into the old 
slavery. 

“Aw, heck,” said Mr. McCreedy, 
“gimme five gallons.” 

—ScotTt CorBETT. 
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BY BAIRD 


DECEMBER 15.—Lay late, pondering 
many things, in especial how Mary 
Queen of Scots said that when she died, 
Calais would be found written across 
her heart, and I am certain that a large 
green truck will be embossed on mine, 
for the other evening when I did start 
for the Detroit train, with more than 
an adequate margin of time to get 
around the corner to the Grand Central, 
we were halted in Forty-ninth Street by 


commercial traffic both fore and aft to 


a point where I was obliged to be re- 
solved that probably never in my life 
would I get to the Detroit Athletic 
Club and Charlie Hughes, for which 
and whom I have written for fifteen 
years. And my servant Helen, who ac- 
companied me, sagely said that the 
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whole business was too awful even to 
be contemplated in the future, where- 
upon I was minded of Wordsworth and 
his confession that the meanest flower 
that blows could give him thoughts 
which lay too deep for tears, an obser- 
vation which has always seemed to me 
extremely silly, but though the connec- 
tion was not apt, it inspired the realiza- 
tion that some things are too terrible to 
think about, and that the adjective “‘re- 
solved” is one of the most significant 
in our language. So sadly home, but 
somewhat cheered by a large box of 
autumn flowers from my cozen’s gar- 
dener, and then up to dine with Cora 
Scovil, who did tell me how she was 
going out on Sunday night and found 
that she could not unfasten the zipper 












of the pyjamas which she had been 
wearing during the afternoon, and the 
only available help was the engineer of 
her apartment building, who came up 
with a great box of tools and started to 
work with pliers on a gadget which was 
difficult to grasp even in the most deli- 
cate feminine fingers, and with no suc- 
cess, neither, and she was loath to let 
her maid slit a seam because she was 
wearing a chiffon slip for which she 
had paid forty-five dollars only the 
day before and feared it would be 
ruined in the process, but that is what 
had to be done. Nor was she much 
heartened, neither, by Eddie Thalman’s 
calling in the midst of her anguish with 
an injunction not to dress. ‘“Not dress!” 
quoth Coco, “I expect to be in black 
satin pyjamas for the rest of my life!” 


DECEMBER 16.—The morning post 
full of the usual seasonal charity appeals, 
but I am so interested in the camp for 
diabetic children which I am trying to 
help Dr. Scott perpetuate that I was 
obliged to harden my heart against all 
of them save the Salvation Army, realiz- 
ing that other persons more solvent than 
I will come to the aid of those in sick- 
ness or distress. All the day at my desk, 
cleaning it up against the approach of a 
new year, and then Flo Buffun to tea, 
telling me how last night she had been 
obliged to take her dog out in the small 
hours, and had descended the stairs to 
find her own watchman pointing a gun 
at her. The only answer to that, me- 
thinks, is that the man should have his 
wage raised. And when I asked her 
to have a cocktail after our matronly 
libations, she refused, saying that she 
would have to be cold. stone sober to- 
night forasmuch as she was going to 
turn the heel of a sock. By the evening 


‘post a cheque from the electric company 


for ten dollars and thirty-two cents, 
squaring a deposit and the interest 
thereon which I did make years ago 
and had completely forgotten, and I was 
tremendously cheered until Sam heard 
of it and did remark that now I should 
feel justified in going out and spending 
twenty dollars on something of which 
I have no need. Dinner at home, of 
pheasant casserole, very fine, albeit I 
could wish fewer of my friends were 
Nimrods, for of late we have had so 
much game in the house that I am puz- 
zled to understand why men, if they 
must shoot at birds, are not content to 
leave the field without their spoils. 








“This is one night I’m going to read my paper in peace!” 


LET'S PUT IT THIS WAY 


MODERN WAYS of expressing our- 
selves, complain various educators, are 
flat and colorless—a far cry from the 
rich language of Shakespeare. In an 
effort to add a little color to things we 
offer a few suggestions as to how we 
might treat various situations in the 
good old Elizabethan manner: 


In telephoning, for instance: ‘Wench, 
methinks time hast dulled thy senses. 
Thou tarriest while I wait, chafing and 
impatient like to the tiger in ambush for 
the dallying antelope. Stir thyself, and 
haste thee, like the furious and untram- 
meled lightnings, to get me Butterfield 
eight-one four nine two.” 


At the ball game: “Come on, thou 
mighty and unconquerable Casey, of 
eye like soaring eagle and muscles like 
the hulking tawny bear. Fasten thou 


upon the childish curves of yon lily liv- 
ered pitcher, and smite the glistening 
sphere atop the furthest barrier into the 
distant recesses of uncharted space!” 


On the highways: ‘“Varlet! Wretch! 
Offspring of slobbering idiot and jan- 
gle-minded half-wit! Wherefore point- 
est not thy palsied hand to the left 
when thou wauldst turn that odd mis- 
shapen squeaking hulk thou callst a car 
in that direction? Be off before I strike 
that addled pate from off thy shoulders 
or call upon the leather-legginged cop 
to put thee in a dank and dayless cell!” 


At the market: ‘Two pounds I wish 
of the flowering succulent brocolli, one 
can of crimson-sweet tomato juice. Of 
the golden fruit of the citrus tree, give 
me, I pray, as many as are the months in 
the year, and haste thee to procure one 








brown-skinned loaf of the wheat. From 
the flanks of yonder lamb that once did 
gambol o’er the fields to the piping of 
the shepherd cut me six chops.” 


To a waiter: Avast, lackey! A table for 
two neither too near the tintinabulation 
of yon Afric swing band nor yet too far 
removed from the oaken floor upon 
which doth cavort our citizenry. Fur- 
ther, fuddlehead, two martinis, combin- 
ing the crystal gin of the Dutch king- 
dom with the rosy vermouth of Ifaly’s 
Apollo-kissed plains! Be off, buffoon! 


To a bridge partner: ‘Wherefore 
leadest thou me the king of diamonds 
when my discard did plainly call for 
clubs? Truly thou art the Prince of Ig- 
norance. Hadst thou led aright our ene- 
mies should have been down to a greater 
depth than in the restless, mighty churn- 
ing ocean! Thou scatter-wit! Thou 
thrice-blind fool!”—ParKE CUMMINGS. 
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ANYBODY WHO happened to be a 
buffalo in 1936 (or was supporting dur- 
ing his taxable year one or more buf- 
falos closely dependent upon him) is 
going to have a pretty hollow feeling in 
the pit of his stomach when he gets a 
hinge at the December issue of “The 
Field.”” In that excellent British sport- 
ing magazine, one “Old Harrow Boy” 
attacks the custom of shouting and wav- 
ing the arms and hat to break up stam- 
peding buffalo, and actually suggests 
whistling as a better means of dispers- 
ing unlawful assemblages of bison. 

I hold no buff for the briefalo—I beg 
pardon, I should have said “I hold no 
brief for the buffalo,” but I am too 
choked with rage about this matter to 
be very coherent. I have never taken 
money from any pro-bison organization 
and outside of a fatty deposit between 
the shoulder blades I am no more buf- 
falo than you are. But of all the appal- 
ling, repellent, revolting and insupport- 
able bits of schrecklichkeit ever fobbed 
off on a lethargic public under the guise 
of sportsmanship, this is the absolute 
pay-off. 

First, just who és this “Old Harrow 
- Boy” anyway? I looked him up in the 
London Street directory but the only 
name like it was “O'Hara Roy, 15, Pig’s 
Walk, Wapping Old: Stairs.” “Pig's 
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THE WORLD, 
UNITE! 


BY S. J. PERELMAN 


Walk” is good; ‘‘Pig’s Talk,” if you 
ask me. A man who hasn't even got 
the nerve to sign his own name to a 
letter. Well, Mr. O'Hara, let us cast an 
eye over your record and see who it is 
that goes around lousing up a buffalo’s 
good name. It might interest you to 
know that I sent a friend of mine 
around to Wapping Old Stairs to ask a 
few questions. I believe he came to 
your service flat one afternoon and 
talked to your “housekeeper.” Bet you 
thought he was some kind of an idiot, 
eh? Well, he is. He’s one of the most 
all-around idiots I know, but there’s 
one thing about him. He doesn’t spend 
his day teasing buffalo. He leaves that 
to a certain pig in Wapping Old Stairs. 
No need to mention names. 


Among other things I was interested 
to learn that our precious Mr. O’Hara 
had been tried and convicted in Rho- 
desia for acting as agent-provocateur in 
an uprising of water-buffalos in 1911. 
Shortly afterward three buffalo reported 
to the British High Commissioner at 
Elandfontein that they had been bored 
by Mr. O’Hara. The seriousness of the 
charge forced the Commissioner’s hand, 
and an investigation was held. It re- 
vealed that O'Hara had approached the 


buffalo in a kind of hysterical, excited 


fashion and told them some rambling 
inconsequential story without any point. 
The bisons alleged boredom and peti- 
tioned for damages. I have been in cor- 
respondence with Sir Herbert Antinous 
(then Sir Herbert Antinous) who acted 
as medical officer in the case. He has 
been kind enough to forward me a tran- 
script of the evidence together with a 
locket containing hair from one of the 
buffalo as proof. Here is Sir Herbert's 
version of the matter: 

“I examined the three buffalo about 
an hour after they claimed Mr. O'Hara 
had bored them. They still bore the 
marks of their recent ordeal. One of 
them had a coated tongue and was fever- 
ish. The second seemed normal but 
slightly bemused. The third, however, 
had no tongue. I guess the cat got it. 
( Laughter.) 

“Question from Magistrate Nirdlin- 
ger: Sir Herbert, kindly confine your- 
self to the case. What is the difference 
between a Florida orange and a letter? 

"Sir Herbert: I don’t know, your 
worship. 

“Magistrate Nirdlinger: Well, you'd 
be a hell of a man to send to mail a 
letter. Stand down.” 

At this point there was a commotion 
in court caused by O’Hara’s pitching 
forward out of the dock in a dead faint. 
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The session was adjourned to allow Sir 
Herbert to examine the prisoner. Here 
is his version of the case: 

“T examined O’Hara about five min- 
utes after he pitched forward out of the 
dock in a dead faint. He still bore the 
marks of his recent ordeal. He had a 
coated tongue and was feverish.” 

The subsequent history of the case 
is completely without interest. The ac- 
cused’s counsel entered a plea of prosit 
and O’Hara was lashed to the mizzen 
and given five dozen with the cat, who 
seemed to be in good condition except 
for a slightly coated tongue. 


This then is the man who advocates 
whistling at stampeding buffalo. This 
unctuous traitor, writing on foolscap in 
onion-juice, who signs fictitious names 
to his slanders, dares undermine an in- 
stitution as hallowed as waving one’s 
hat at buffalo, Ever since the days of 
Buffoon the naturalist it has gone with- 
out saying that the first thing you do on 
seeing a buffalo is shout and wave your 
arms and hat. But no; that’s not good 
enough for O'Hara. He has to put on 
side. He has to make a holy show out 
of himself in front of animals, let alone 
the Kaffir boys. And maybe you don't 
think the Kaffir boys talk! Only last 
night old man Kaffir and his youngest 
boy Morris came into a poolroom in 
Spion Kop. Morris had two beers and 
started talking. Well, sir, he talked 
pretty near two hours before they could 
stop him. I just mention this to show 
how the Kaffir boys talk once they get 
started. 

Well, O'Hara, I’ve said my say. I'm 
a plain-spoken, grizzled old seadog, 
none of your Frenchy airs for old Peleg 
Starbuck. Why, bless your heart, boy, 
I was a powder monkey aboard the old 
““Guerriere’” afore you was born. I've 
been a galley slave aboard the pirate 
proas of the Dey of Algiers, I’ve been 
shipwrecked among the head-hunting 
Dyaks, pursued by Arab dhows in the 
Straits of Aden, and careened in the 
Dry Tortugas. But don’t you heed this 
old man’s talk; you young folks go along 
and have a look through my spyglass. 
What's that you say—a suspicious mois- 
ture in my eye? Pshaw—a bit of rain, 
shiver my blini. And coughing to hide 
his embarrassment, old Peleg hobbled 
up the shell-decorated path to his cot- 
tage as Frederica and I spat reflectively 
on his peonies and turned our faces to- 
ward Ostable and the setting sun. 
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GREAT 


“No system ever has been devised to 
put back an appendix.” 
—Dr. Morris Fishbein 


“IT will play Hamlet again if I have 
to do it on crutches.” . 
—John Barrymore 


“Well, there is always Shakespeare.” 
—Helen Menken 


“I am a free gift to Humanity, abso- 
lutely gratis." —Father J. ]. Divine 


“One opera star in a picture is 
enough.” —Lily Pons 


“I am approaching a doddering, 
senile condition.” —G. B. Shaw 


“They must not think me a coward— 
Tarzan could never be a coward.” 
—Johnny Weismuller 


“I am not mad at anybody.” 
—F. H. LaGuardia 


“I always talk loud.” 
—Rev. Gerald K. Smith 


v 


"Run down to 
the butcher's 
and get me a 
bone. They 
didn’t send me 
enough to fin- 
ish this darn 


py 


thing! 


v 





MINDS 


“Don't think I have anything against 
women’s clubs—God's gift to poets.” 
—Joseph Auslander 


“It is not a matter of pleasure to me 
to know that one human being pro- 
duced five children.” 


—Lord Dawson of Penn 
“Clark Gable is not handsome.” 
—J]ames Montgomery Flagg 
“It is possible to demonstrate that the 
combined equations of gravitation and 
electricity produce a_ singularity-free 
bridge representation of the electrical 


corpuscle.”” —Prof. Albert Einstein 
“I’m a_ sentimental, old-fashioned 
New Yorker.” —James ]. Walker 


“T'd like to see more riots on college 
campuses." —Walliam Allen White 


“My family realizes I can become a 
success in the production of motion pic- 
tures as well as in any other field.” 

—M. Robert Guggenheim, Jr. 




















“Hit Maw yerself! Yer old enough to fight 


yer own battles.” 


REASONS FOR ANGER 


BY KYLE CRICHTON 


THERE ARE old settlers who remem- 
ber back to the time when H. R. Knick- 
erbocker was a reporter. He was work- 
ing in those days for the New York 
Post and his dispatches on European 
affairs won him both the Pulitzer Prize 
and the respect of his colleagues. He 
is now employed by Mr. Hearst. 
Being employed by Mr. Hearst is 
not so much being tapped for high 
fame as being tapped by a mallet. From 
the ink with which they sign the con- 
tract seems to emanate a gaseous odor 
which turns the brain of the new hired 
hand into oatmeal. The intention they 
have brought to the Hearst organiza- 
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tion to take the tainted money and re- 
serve their integrity is metamorphosed 
into a zeal to please the old gentleman 
who sits in the castle at San Simeon. 
I very much doubt that Hearst is 
pleased by such prostration of the in- 
tellect. The game is a dead giveaway. 
A Knickerbocker who was the best re- 
porter in Europe becomes as deadly a 
hack, as persistent a perverter of facts 
as the choicest male prostitute of the 
French press. It would be far better 
for the honor of Hearst, pfd., if they 
operated in a subtler fashion. 

One book on the Abyssinian adven- 
ture of Mussolini was not given the at- 


tention it deserved. I refer to Wynant 
Hubbard’s Fiasco in Ethiopia, which 
had less to do with the war against the 
forces of Haile Selassie than with the 
desperate struggles of the correspondents 
to manufacture war news. After much 
maneuvering, Knickerbocker managed 
to be the first aloft in a plane over the 
battlefields. According to Hubbard's ac- 
count, Knickerbocker was away two 
days and returned disgusted. In essence 
he said, “I flew everywhere and never 
saw even a man or beast, nor a tree nor 
a gun nor even a wandering warrior. 

. And now I have to sit down and 
turn out a raft of first page war stories.” 
Which he did. Karl von Wiegand of 
the Hearst staff did an equally fine job 
about a mysterious lost battalion, basing 
his story upon the fact that Hubbard 
had seen a column marching in the 
hills on his way to Addis Ababa. It is 
an exceptionally fascinating volume for 
anybody concerned with the purity of 
the press and the accuracy of the Hearst 
news treatment. 


But if Knickerbocker was good in 
Ethiopia, he is magnificent in Spain. 
He has been marching the fascist troops 
into Madrid every morning since June 
22nd and it will be one of the great 
tragedies of journalism if the loyalists 
keep Knick from his triumph. There 
are signs now that the Hearst editorial 
columns are not pleased by such sup- 
pression of the freedom of the press 
and one may expect a violent campaign 
against the Spanish government based 
upon the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights. There 
are cynical observers who contend that 
the fascist soldiers are worn down not 
so much by the fervor of the conflict as 
by marching in and out of Madrid every 
morning to keep Knickerbocker happy. 
The lack of hospitality of the loyal arm7 
in welcoming the Moorish troops into 
Madrid resulted in a very pained remon- 
strance from Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini and it is not to be expected 
that Mr. Hearst was any less hurt by 
this lapse in the customary gallantry of 
the Spanish. 

The race for the booby prize in Span- 
ish war correspondence has been hot 
between Knickerbocker and John Elliott 
and John Whitaker of the New York 
Herald Tribune, but the three have late- 
ly lost out to James Abbe of NANA, 
who is a photographer by profession but 
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an artist by mature. Mr. Abbe seems 

to be less a reporter with the fascist 

army than a quarterback. He may be 

noted every morning in the New York 

Times, gallantly urging on his men, 

picking out the weak spots in the en- 

emy lines and bolstering up his boys as 

he proceeds. His idea of reporting is 

to say hooray for our side and he does 

it with such fervor that it might almost 

seem that NANA would recall him be- 

fore somebody pointed out that in the 

event of a war between two foreign 

participants, a correspondent is not 

strictly obligated to be a press agent. 
But if Knickerbocker has rivals, he 

has the bulk of achievement on his side. 

When history is written and the roll of 

honor has been read, it will be found 

that he is firmly established by the side 

of such renowned correspondents as 

Arthur Guy Empey and Private Peet. 

He has been wrong practically constant- 

ly in the Spanish civil war but he has 

been wrong with charm and excitement 

and that ordinarily is enough for the 

Hearst chain. The rumor persists, how- 

ever, that as a result of the Roosevelt 

landslide, Hearst has seen a great flar- 

ing light in the heavens and will lean 

slightly in the direction of liberality 

until the storm blows over. 

The first break was in sign- 

ing John Boettiger, the Pres- 

ident’s son-in-law, to run the 

Hearst paper in Seattle, but 

it had been known for weeks 

that approaches were being 

made to other liberal writ- 

ers. In the meantime some 

of the reactionary gentlemen 

will be sidetracked. The 

prospect of Knickerbocker 

landing among these dis- 

cards is of course impossi- 

ble. _ Poetic justice couldn't 


possibly be stretched that far. 


"Yeth, that’s what I 
thaid—th peeding!” 


TO A MAKER OF 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read with pleasure your de- 
mand that I return the Sweetsentiment 
cards which you mailed me a month 
ago. Indeed, your letters, which are al- 
most the only ones I receive these days, 
have brought cheer to an otherwise drab 
existence. 

Miss Quibble, my secretary and quite 
a bill writer herself, is of the opinion 
that your letters might be improved by 
the use of a more exact sentence than 
“We fear that we shall be obliged to 
have our agent call upon you.” Why 
not say “sheriff,” old fellows? No 
offense, of course. 

I am, however, anticipating the ar- 
rival of your representative. It will be 
quite an honor to welcome him; espe- 
cially since he will have spent five dol- 
lars in train fare to collect the dollar 
which you say I owe you. But then call- 
ers are few these days, and I know that 
Sweetsentiment is thinking of the prin- 
ciple of the thing. 

Do not assume that I am not grateful 
to you for having sent the cards, or that 


GREETING CARDS 


a triviality such as a lack of return post- 


age bothers me. Indeed, no, I shall 
await anxiously to hear from you again 
at Easter, and I do hope that you won't 
forget me on the Fourth of July. 

In case your agent decides not to call, 
you will no doubt be able to derive 
much consolation from the fact that the 
cards have been well cared for. They 
truly have, reposing now in a very 
dignified position atop my file case. If 
you decide to send the sheriff, he will 
find the cards just as they were when 
they arrived. 

It would be rather nice, however, if 
you could manage to come in person 
and get the cards. A trip will do you 
good, and after you discover what a 
charming -person I really am, I’m sure 
you will never regret having made my 
acquaintance. 

I await your next letter with genuine 
interest, and hope you will not forget to 
let me see your next assortment of cards 
as soon as they come from the press. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES BINNEY. 




























SINCE the season has revealed next to 
nothing in the way of drama, since 
drama critics are naturally hired to criti- 
cize drama and since you can't criticize 
drama if there is no drama to criticize, 
the boys have gone in for discussing act- 
ing instead, so now everybody is crazy. 

If anybody wants to learn what is 
good acting and what is bad acting, the 
last place for him to go, apparently, is 
to the critics. What one critic thinks is 
acting par excellence, another critic seem- 
ingly thinks is acting that ought to be 
taken out into the alley and shot. And 
what some other critic hails as acting 
worthy of a Réjane or a Salvini, still an- 
other denounces as something that would 
discredit even a Gustav Blum star. It has 
got so that if even so many as a couple 
of critics agree on the merits of a per- 
formance the actor in question is justi- 
fied in demanding an immediate big 
increase in salary and in buying himself 
more spats. And it has also got to the 
point where, if a couple of them do 
agree, which is seldom, the rest of them 
privately conclude that at least one of 
the twain is either related to the actor 
through the indiscretion of a wild uncle 
and is prejudiced because of blood ties, 
albeit illicit, or that he is enjoying, in 
secret, a voluptuous glandular fermenta- 
tion with the actress. 

Since the beginning of the season, the 
boys have fully agreed on only one occa- 
sion in the estimate of an actor’s per- 
formance and on only one in the ap- 
praisal of an actress’. Leslie Howard, 
they all agreed, was a poor Hamlet and 
Kitty Carlisle, they concurred, had good- 
looking legs. Aside from these two unan- 
imous votes, almost everything else was 
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a cat and dog fight. There was, true 
enough, a majority opinion in favor of 
Jimmy Durante and a liberal minority 
opinion against Tallulah Bankhead’s dog 
in Reflected Glory, and the vote was 
pretty one-sided in favor of Clifton 
Webb’s clothes, but beyond that the 
combined reviews of any single per- 
formance had the air of the Notre Dame 
football team playing itself. 


The business, of course, is understand- 
able. More than anything else in the 
world, excepting perhaps only the other 
fellow’s girl, is acting a matter of purely 
personal opinion. That it shouldn’t be 
so doesn’t alter the unmistakable fact 
that it is so. If critics have never been 
able to agree on such outstanding play- 
ers as Coquelin, Irving, Duse, Bernhardt 
and Forbes-Robertson and have even 
bitten one another's ears in violent fights 
over their merits, it surely isn’t reason- 
able to expect them to agree on infinitely 
lesser performers. It is only when an 
actor or actress amounts to absolutely 
nothing that critics are found to concur 
more or less in a complimentary or de- 
rogatory appraisal. But once let a player 
progress to the advanced point where he 
or she can pronounce all of fifteen words 
correctly, can half-way understand what 
a dramatist is driving at and can make 
an exit without stumbling over the rug, 
the tea-cart and the pedestal supporting 
the plaster of Paris cast of Daphnis and 
Chloé, and the critics will promptly line 
themselves up on two sides and get into 
awful battles over whether the player is 
something of a genius or just a ham. 
Although in the case of the generality 
of actors the layman might properly 
think that a correct estimate of their tal- 
ents would be as easy a critical feat as 
covering a burlesque show, it appears 


THE THEATRE 


OF 


JEAN NATHAN 


to be otherwise. The girl who plays the 
maid and the actor who plays the butler 
just as often suffer a violent difference 
of critical opinion on their histrionic 
virtuosity as the mature actress who plays 
Camille or the experienced ancient who 
plays Sir Napier Methuselah, M.P. Only 
in the case of musical show actresses is 
there usually any accord, and then only 
if they don’t know much about acting 
but have good figures and are under 
thirty years of age. There is a slight 
exaggeration here, I suddenly reflect. 
Actors, however bad, who appear in the 
roles of policemen, valets, Chinamen, 
old stage-door men and drunks (particu- 
larly drunks in evening clothes) are 
pretty certain to get uniformly flatter- 
ing notices, and the worse they are the 
better the notices will be. But in the gen- 
eral run of things, as I have intimated, if 
six critics conclude that any particular 
actor or actress, young or old, good or 
bad, is a gem of the purest ray serene, 
another six will coincidentally conclude 
that the same actor or actress is getting 
money under false pretenses and should 
promptly be exiled to a remote tank- 
fown stock company. 


The performances of certain critics, 
when confronted with the business of 
sizing up actors, are often of a copious 
drollery, and worth double the price of 
admission. This is particularly true when 
the boys now and then see fit to comment 
on the personal appearance of players. 
Let any old girl of fifty or more, pro- 
vided only that she has already made a 
reputable name for herself, come out 
onto a stage with her face embalmed by 
Elizabeth Arden, her hair dyed the color 
of a Wampus baby’s, her chin sedulously 
projected forward and upward at an 
angle of forty degrees (Page 41, please) 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


BY M. R. DEITRICK 


“GOOD MORNING, John! Happy 
New Year, dear! Wake up, John, it’s 
New Year's! It’s New Year's morning 
with the old depression all gone and 
the sun shining—wait till I pull your 
shades up and you'll see how the sun’s 
shining. John! Wake up, I say—your 
‘ittle wifie’s come in to wish you a very, 
very Happy New Year, and tell you 
about the booful New Year's resolutions 
she’s made!” 

“Uh-b-b-h....” 

“I’m never going to bother you any 
more or find fault with you or say ‘I 
told you so!’ about anything. You just 
wait and see, if you don’t think I mean 
what I say! John, what is the matter 
with you that you can’t wake up like a 
normal human being and be pleasant to 





“Good music always makes me cry—that’s how I can tell good music 


Judge 


your wife when she’s come to wish you 
a Happy New Year?” 

“Ooo-0-0-0-0 . . . hangover... . 

“Oh, a hangover, eh? Well, that cer- 
tainly is exactly what you get for carry- 
ing on like a hoodlum till four in the 
morning—at your age! With those 
worthless bums from your office, too, 
instead of joining me at the Perkinses’ 
as you were supposed to do. The idea 
of reeling home yodeling at the top of 
your lungs in practically broad daylight! 
I certainly think it’s very broadminded 
of me to ignore your behaviour and act 
as if nothing had-happened and make 
my resolutions—which goodness knows 
you certainly don’t deserve. Well, are 
you interested in hearing what else I've 
resolved, or are you going to keep on 


%? 


lying there groaning and grunting like 
an old pig or something?” 


« 


. . . go ahead, ’m listening... . ” 
“Well—I’ve resolved I’m never go- 
ing to interfere with your pleasures or 
sermonize any more or pick on you 
about what you ought and ought not to 
do. There. That’s all. Isn’t that a fine 
bunch of resolutions? Aren’t you pleased 
with your little wifie? And now tell 
me what resolutions you've made.” 
“Uh .. . couldn't think of any... .” 
“You—you what? Couldn’t think of 
any? Well, I certainly Jove that—with 
all the faults you've got and all the an- 
noying and revolting things you do! 
Well, for one thing, you can just start 
out by swearing off drinking with those 
disgusting friends of yours—in fact, you 
can just swear off drinking anywhere! 
Right now’s a splendid time to swear 
off, right while you realize the folly of 
your ways and see the physical harm 
drinking does you. Next time you feel 
like a drink, just remember 
exactly how you felt today.” 
7 ean 


“And how about quitting 
smoking, too, while you're 
at it; and get rid of that hor- 
rible old pipe and that aw- 
ful hammering noise that 
always makes me so nervous 
when you knock the tobacco 
out of it, and all the wanton 
extravagance of tobacco and 
cigars, too, and all the messy 
old ashes and butts lying 
around. And you can cer- 
tainly resolve to pay more 
attention when I’m talking 
to you, instead of acting as 
if what you're doing is the 
only thing that matters. 
Especially reading your old 
newspaper at the dining- 
room table, and plunging 
right into your old detective 
stories after dinner when I 
feel like a game of double 
Canfield. Oh, yes, I forgot 
—I’ve resolved, too, that 
I'm going to be completely 
unselfish in every way, so 
you can just do the same. 
You can resolve to be more 
willing to go to the movies 
when I want to go, or to 
play two-handed bridge. In 


f? 
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--fact you can resolve to culti-- 











vate more of an interest in all the things 
I'm interested in. And you can resolve 
not to insist on playing radio programs 
that you know perfectly well I don't 
enjoy, and you can resolve not to make 
any more of those awful scenes when 
you get my bills, and not to sniff the 
way you do instead of blowing your 
nose, and to smile and laugh more in- 
stead of being such a glum old gloom.” 

‘“F’ gawdsake! How c’'d I keep track 
of all that?” 

“You won't have to keep track of it— 
so there! I'll do everything. Whenever 
you do something I don’t like or when- 
ever you don’t do something I think you 
ought, I'll just remind you, ‘You re- 
solved such-and-such and so-and-so!’ 
See how simple? And we'll have just 
the happiest New Year we ever had!” 


v 


Florida exhibits an odd sense of val- 
ues. Now her border patrol is turning 
back the bums and letting in the people 
who send you those wish-you-were-here 
postcards. 

v 


And about the only man. who has a 
tougher time than a private in a Chinese 
army is a Chinese general. 
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“Oh—you and your 
false modesty!” 





“No thanks! Last New Year's I got so plastered I thought I saw a horse!” 












ONE GOOD thing about radio, it’s go- 
ing to give us a better brand of actors 
in the White House. Witness the 
re-election of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the greatest Thespian of his time. 

No longer will cigar-chewing, small- 
time, behind-the-scenes, machine poli- 
ticians meet in hotel rooms and burn 
holes in the rug and leave bottle rings 
on the dresser top and choose pasty- 
faced nincompoops for high public 
office. From now on, we're going to do 
our own judging, and the judging is 
going to be done largely on the basis of 
radio showmanship. 

Government may not be as good in 
the future (though I can’t conceive how 
it could be much worse than it has 
been), but it is going to be more enter- 
taining. From now on, we're at least 
going to get an act for our money. 

During the past campaign, I some- 
times thought I'd vote for Landon, and 
then I reflected what a long four-year 
yawn that would give us. It would have 
been no show at all. Imagine four years 
of the kind of entertainment dished out 
by Harding or Coolidge or Hoover on 
the radio! Even Major Bowes would 
gong any one of them in two minutes. 


Hot-cha in the White House 


I'LL CONFESS now that I finally didn’t 
vote at all. I decided that there was, 
aside from this issue of showmanship, 
no issue at all in the 1936 campaign 
and no fundamental difference between 
the candidates. Both candidates were 
for the peepul. And I am against the 
people. Both candidates agreed to go 
on with relief. And I am against re- 
lief. If either candidate had agreed to 
shoot ten million people and to enforce 
birth control in families with less than 
$5,000 in the bank, he could have had 
my vote. There would then have been 
an issue. 

My passion against reliéf was in- 
creased every time I passed a group of 
W.P.A. (Works Procrastination Admin- 
istration) workers—200 on the job— 
190 absolutely vertical and motionless 
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RADIO- 


AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


BY DON HEROLD 


—asleep in the loving arms of Uncle 
Sam. 

If I bad voted, it would have been for 
Roosevelt, on a pure showbusiness plat- 
form. 

Roosevelt puts on a great act, and we 
are, for the next four years (though it 
may cost us our shirt) going to have at 
least good vaudeville in the White 
House. When Roosevelt says ‘I hate 
war,” he gives it it. When he talks 
about the patients throwing their 
crutches at the doctor, it shows he has 
the right gag man. 

From now on, washouts are out, in 
public life. 

I suggest to the National Republican 
Committee that they look to Broadway 
instead of to the cornfields for their 
next candidate. 

And this brings me to Major Bowes, 
and I wonder what he proves. 

The Major is,» I believe, voted the 
most popular item 
on the air today, and 
I suppose I should, 
in view of the Ma- 
jor’s renown and my 
comparative obliv- 
ion, pipe down. But 
popularity often 
proves nothing. The 
Major is popular, 
but so is a sick 
horse. Most people, 
in short, don’t care 
what is happening, just so something is 
happening. They'll go to any movie 
that moves, they'll gawk at any electric 
sign that flickers, they'll stop and watch 
a steam shovel or a drunk man or a 
sick horse, and they'll listen to amateur 
hours. 

My own feelitig is that most profes- 
sional entertainers are bad enough. I’ve 
always gone miles out of my way to 
avoid amateur theatricals and amateurs 
of all kinds in the show world, and here 
comes Major Bowes and a half dozen 
others making a big business out of bad 
entertainment. A bad solo on a saw is 
a bad solo on a saw, even if it is played 








by a man who drives a milk wagon in 
thé Bronx and has five children and an 
aged mother and Broadway aspirations. 
Give me professionals and give me only 
the best of professionals. 

One of the silliest outbreaks of radio 
is this practice of rubbing cities the right 
way. Major Bowes slops over on the 
subject of St. Louis, and St. Louis, in 
return, naturally makes him honorary 
City Superintendent of Sewers, gives 
him a gold watch and a pair of hand- 
somely monogrammed ear muffs, and 
votes him a gelatin key to the city. 


Short Raves 


I WONDER what Boake Carter is mad 
about. He seems plenty smart, but why 
the snarl? Is that his way of getting 
radio personality? This Boake Carter 
grouch is just one example of the damn 
fool things that radio does to otherwise 
intelligent people. 

Floyd Gibbons undoubtedly has some 
sense, but his senseless speed and af- 
fected breathlessness are one of the sore 
spots of radio. 


Walter Winchell is a sharp newsdog, 
a clever wordsmith, and he is not with- 
out a literary and poetic sense, but he, 
too, makes himself a little silly with his 
affected radio speed and excitement. 





Why aren’t more of these radio 
people as pleasantly natural and un- 
affected as, say, Fred Waring? Why 
can’t some of the announcers learn 
something from the natural, human 
speaking voice of Nelson Eddy? 

Deliver me from all that yelling and 
clapping on the A. & P. Bandwagon. 

I like: the orchestra of Guy Lombar- 
do, the news comments of Gilbert Seldes 
(but I wish Gilbert Seldes, himself, 
would deliver them, instead of using a 
stand-in), the human quality in the 
voice of Marion Tally (Rye Krisp is 
certainly cashing in on her escape from 
avoirdupois). And a lot of other things. 


Judge 








Vv FEVERISH view of a crutch and cane 
factory working day and night to keep 
up with orders from people wishing to 
emphasize their claims that they have 
attained the age of sixty-five. 


VY SHOWN herewith is a Mr. Graham 
who is waving farewell to a nice, comfort- 
able job as he sets forth to change his 
name to Gabrzklski and become a janitor, 
thus virtually assuring himself of winning a 
prize in the Irish Sweepstakes. 








VY EXTREMELY arresting news-photo of the domestic servants 
of one of our well-known labor leaders, who are picketing his 
Palm Beach mansion in their fight for higher wages, shorter hours, 
and better working conditions. 


THE VERY CANDID CAMERA 



































EN Ha ee eR BOC 


V VICIOUSLY gloating from the win- 
dow is attorney Flaubert Camembert, 
meanest attorney in the world, who has 
just served a subpoena on his milkman 
by leaving it in a milk bottle, disguised 
as a request for a pint of cream. 











VY WALTER DAYBED sends in the above engaging snap- 
shot of himself taken with the new ash-tray his wife gave 
him for Christmas. He comments that tacit sarcasm is bet- 
ter than being nagged at to give up smoking. 




















The name Life has been sold to 
Time Magazine. The humorous 


eontents ef the old Life are now 

included in the new Judge, giving / \ 
readers a double bill for their ¥ r 
money. \ 





Merger in the Old Red Barn! 


THE RINGLINGS said it. “Merger is hell.” We now know what Barnum and 
Bailey and all the Ringling Brothers went through when they put their acts to- 
gether in one tent. We've just been through it, nearly laughing ourselves to death 
over the show we’re going to give you this coming year. 


But, worst of all, we kept the customers waiting. We couldn’t keep popping 
out from behind the curtain cajoling the audience to patience. “We want Judge” 
was a howl to heaven all over the nation. However, it’s done. You’ve seen it. Gosh, 
we hope you liked it. It must be pretty good. Old Pro Bono Publico, the demon 
indicter, hasn’t taken his pen in hand to view with alarm, and we saw a girl on the 
train giggling over her copy fit to kill. 


All laughs spring from humorous foibles, from pontifical people giving silly 
answers to serious questions, to amateur hour messiahs out to save the world at 
so much per week and expenses. 


So, for “a distracted world that does not know which way to turn nor what 
will happen to it next,” we turn upon all human weaknesses the shafts of the greatest 
aggregation of essayists, critics, and plain and fancy wits ever assembled under one 
canvas. This is the way to convert people to fun. If we can keep the world laughing 
it will save itself. 


Some of you old Life subscribers are up for renewal right now. And so are 
some of you Judge readers. Right after you peek at the 1937 rehearsal in the 
next two pages we’ve arranged a little business meeting on the 4th page of this spe- 
cial section. Just three pages further on. Take your time. Enjoy the show. We'll 
see you later. 


Judge 
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Now for a little business talk. 


Judge or the old Life last year. 


nesslike, is there? 


renewal will insure you a happy 1937. 


JUDGE AND THE OLD Lire were a lot of fun last year. 
I really read them. [) 

1 read most of the issues. [1] 

I glanced at them. [) 


I HAD A Lot of laughs from Judge and the old Life last year. 
Rollicking laughs. 

Good giggles. [J 

Smiles. [J 

LAUGHS FROM THE SHOwS gave me all the latest gags. 

I used them to wow friends. [J 

Since reading them I never have to buy my own dinner. [J 
Now I know where Noel Coward gets his cracks. [J 


Don Herotp says things radio sponsors could box his ears for, but 
radio listeners think precious. 

I found he was right about certain programs. [J 

I took his word for it. [ 

His comments built me up with certain people. [) 


Mrs. Pep’s Diary: Salty observations on the flora and fauna of 
New York. 
I follow it regularly to get full flavor of its spicy humor. [1 


IRVING TRESSLER’S 50 “Are You Sure?” questions have already 
forced 659 Phi Beta Kappas into returning their keys. 

I scored 74 once, oO 

I land in the 90’s everytime. [J 


Hicu Har. 
Uncle Bill. 
I got some good drink ideas. [) 

He helped me find a swell little restaurant. [ 
| learned about women from him. [] 


Judge Jr’s goings on scandalize Aunt Minne, but slay 


Pare Lorentz, a real picture producer, who tells about movies and 
How! 

He made me mad. [J 

He has deflated certain egos to my satisfaction. [) 


And is business business! 
$1.50 for one year 


What a bargain! 
lion people for only $1.50 . . 


Name 


Judge's Automatic Renewal Form 


My total seore is...... 
And now just tear out this coupon and send it in. 


Renewal subscriptions from Judge or old Life subscribers are only 


. to live a whole year in intimacy with the brightest wits among 120 mil- 
. why,. it sounds like a WPA project. 


Judge 


16 East ASth St.. New York, N.Y. 


Quick, dear Judge, here’s my check for $____----~- 


Just to make this renewal procedure easy we have prepared a 
personal analysis chart which will inform you whether or not you really got your money’s worth from 


All you need to do is take a pencil, check the way you feel about the whole thing, add up your 
score and if it totals 100 (passing) send in your renewal without delay. 


Nothing like being busi- 


If you don’t pass the self-examination check the things Judge could do for 
you in future issues, and send in your subscription anyway. 


Each question counts ten, and your 


F, E. Smiru’s very candid camera, a cockeyed lens at the end of a 
screwy pencil. 

I found his “shots” deliciously absurd. [J 

It’s the first page I turn to. 1 

I feel like saving them for comic valentines. [ 


Wir-Nits. This is the place the life of the party gets his posers. 
They have improved my mental processes. [J 
They're easy for me. [J 


Liars’ Cus, President, O. C. Hulett. 
Tallest stories I ever heard. [J 
I know one better than any Judge has printed. [ 


Georce CorFin, the smart bridge fella with a tough little problem 
each month. 

I can solve most of them. [J 

I found studying them helps my game. [J 


Greorce Jean NATHAN who can detect ham in the theatre further 
than any other living American. 

His pugnacious derision is stimulating. [J 

When he says they are bad I find they are. [J 


Tep SHANE saves Judge readers a lot of bad hours with worse books. 
He’s made my little time to read worth while. [J 
I know it’s tripe before I order it. DJ 


Crossword Puzz.es, easy if you have a sense of humor. 
Most enjoyable I ever tackled. [J 
I never fail to solve them. [J 


Kyte Cricuton, a delightful lampooner of people who take them- 
selves too seriously on matters of little consequence. 

His critical jibes had me in stitches. [1 

I enjoy his caustic sallies at popular fetishes. [ 


$2.50 for two years 


before you change your mind. 














“Hello, chief? Guess who this is!” 


Horse Feathers 


The horse is a noble 
And trusty steed, 

A friend of man 
Who's a friend indeed; 
A friend in war, 

And a friend in peace 
To poloists, ploughmen, 
And mounted police. 


Imagine Ben Hur, 
The charioteer, 

Or Lady Godiva, 

Or Paul Revere, 

Or bloods on a canter 
Through the park, 

Or equestrian statues 
Of Joan of Arc, 

Or Jesse James, 

Or a bareback artiste— 
Without this dumb . 
But deserving beast. 


So here’s to the horse— 
An oat-filled bin, 

A verdant pasture 

To frolic in, 

A lump of sugar, 

And a nice, warm stall— 
Excepting the filly 

Who had my all 

On her velvet nose 

In the sixth, today, 

And who romped in last 
Like a spavined dray. 


HERE COMES THE BRIDE! 


“Brides’ School To Graduate Its First Class Today.’”—Headline. 


The final examination might well have 
been something like this: 

1. Should the. bride’s bouquet be 
thrown at her mother-in-law, the tallest 
bridesmaid, the house detective, the min- 
ister? 

2. What is the approved method of 
disposing of 6 pairs of candlesticks with- 
out offending the various donors? 

3. Which of the following articles 
is the most difficult to remove from a 
bride’s hair: Confetti, mother-in-law, 
dandruff, rice, photographers? 

4. How soon after the honeymoon is 
over does a love nest become a two-room 
walk-up on West 12th Street? 

5. Name three methods of commu- 


nicating with your husband when he’s 
hiding behind his morning newspaper. 
6. What are the odds against the 
bride and groom leaving on their honey- 
moon when (a) the front and back 
doors are barricaded with wedding 
guests, (b) a playful bridesmaid has let 
the air out of the automobile tires, 
(c) the ushers have gotten the chauffeur 
plastered, (d) the bride’s brother has 
hidden the suitcases in the cellar, 
(e) the bride’s going-away shoes have 
been thrown at the matron of honor? 
7. One of the following words is 
incorrectly spelled: Burned, biskets, can- 
opener, henpecked, divorce, alimony. 
—JACK CLUETT 





“He just woke up and thinks we're the floor show.” 
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ARE YOU SURE? 








Fifty Questions to make you think. By Irving D. Tressler 





IT DOESN’T matter whether you use 
pen, pencil, or lipstick. Just check one of 
the suggested answers for each of the fol- 
lowing questions . . . A bank clerk scored 
78 on this one. 


1. If you were caught in a lobster trap with 
another lobster your companion might: 
wave a bluish-black claw in greeting 

betake his bright red self to a corner 
shake his soft slippery stomach in anger 
growl “Some people have a lot of crusta- 
cean!” 


2. It's high time you knew that H. G. Wells 
has written a sequel to his Outline of His- 
tory and that it's entitled: 

What Every Man Should Know 

The World Today The Science of Life 
Science Versus History 

The Progress of Democracy 


3. In the following list the words in one 
of the pairs are synonymous: 

paddle tennis—ping pong 

chevron—epaulet 

@ la carte—table d’ héte 

protegé—prodig) 

pertinacious—tenacious 


4. The first line of that famous chorus runs 
“When Irish eyes are smiling’ and it's fol- 
lowed by: 

“'Tis a sign she loves ye dear!” 

"Sure it's like a morn in spring!” 

“And Killarney's skies are blue!” 

“They steal your heart away!” 


5. The city of Oshkosh has recently be- 
come famous for its trunks, but it’s long been 
known because of its manufacture of: 


bed pans plows overalls 
storage batteries silk stockings 
musical instruments skiis hats 


6. This is a good 
picture of Vice-Pres- 
ident Garner and if 
he ever invites you 
to visit him on his 
Texas farm don’t fail 
to remark on his fine 
crop of: 

rattlesnakes 

tobacco 

rabbits 

peas 

pecans 

sugar beets 





wives 


7. Surely, everyone knows that a paddy 
field is: 

an Indian sacred prayer spot 

an Oriental grazing field 

a rice field 

an Irish potato bog 

a Chinese eel pond 


Judge 


8. Ahem! A cant hook is used by: 

dressmakers golf professionals 
firemen surgeons loggers 
old maids icemen fishermen 


9. Just to settle the question once and for 
all we looked the word tomato up in two 
dictionaries and found it’s pronounced: 

to-MAY-to to-MAH-to either way 


10. One of these always washes its food 
before it eats it: 


restaurant waiter skunk duck 
pig snake kangaroo owl 
ostrich polar bear raccoon 


11. Select the firm here which is not prom- 
inently engaged in the manufacture of air- 
planes or airplane motors in this country: 


Pratt & Whitney Sikorsky Lockheed 
Boeing Douglas Kimberly-Clark 
Curtiss Fairchild Arrow 


12. If the following sentence appears cor- 
rect to you in every detail then mark it as 
such: 

He shivvered wretchedly as he plodded 
through the deep January snow to the little 
cabin; suddenly, without warning, he came 
face to face with a pair of giant grizzlies. 


13. If at 3 a.m. and an altitude of 10,000 
feet over a Kansas prairie you were awakened 
in your “sleeper plane” berth by finding a 
buckeye beside you it would be perfectly 
correct for you to yell: 

“Help! A Kentuckian’s in my bed!” 

“Go away you bad, bad, glass marble!” 

“I refuse to sleep with a goat!” 

“What are you doing here, little chestnut?” 


14. By all the steel in Pittsburgh we swear 
that one of these sentences is true: 

Cold cream is an emolument 

A benedict is a bachelor 

The U.S. Army enlistment term is 3 years 
All fresh water fish die if transferred to salt 
water 


15. Everyone knows that Franklin Roose- 
velt, Jr. is going to marry Miss Ethel du 
Pont, but not everyone knows that she is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs.: 

Irenee du Pont Felix du Pont 
Eugene du Pont Richard du Pont 
Nemour du Pont Lammot du Pont 


16. If you should meet your end by being 
garroted, rest happy in the knowledge that 
you'll die by: 

having your head cut off 

a slow bleeding 

strangulation 

a long series of bridge luncheons 

being squeezed in an iron press 


17. One of these is not the name of an 
old-time automobile: 


Haynes National Simplex 

Mercer Premier Stearns 

Apperson Giotto Winton 
18. The smile in 
this photo belongs to 
the latest winner of 
the U.S. Women’s 
Golf Championship 
whose name is: 
Patty Berg 


Pamela Barton 
Maureen Crews 
Glenna C. Vare 
Virginia Van Wie 
Helen Hicks 





19. It would be a lot easier to hoist a beer 
keg up onto a truck from the sidewalk if 
you used a: 
parbuckle 
spandrel 


parataxis 
flounder 


reamer 


dolly 


20. All of those who are up on their slang 
will recognize all but one of these as a 
synonym for married: 
welded hitched 
middle-aisled plastered 


lohengrined 
Spliced 


21. One of these nicknames has been given 
one of these European statesmen: 
“Jumping Joe” Stalin “Lazy Leon” Blum 
“Airy Anthony’ Eden 

“Bouncing Benny’ Mussolini 

“Flying Sam’ Hoare 

“Anxious Adolf’ Hitler 


22. If a standard cigarette is approximately 
234” long then only one of the following 
widths is shorter: 

four nickels side by side 

four pennies side by side 

three 50 cent. pieces side by side 

the width of one one-dollar bill 


23. It’s up to you to find the non-herbivor- 
ous animal among these: 


rhinocerous . sheep moose 
giraffe goat beagle camel 
horse : yak hippopotamus 


24. Some day you may be called upon to 


pronounce the word phthisic and then you'll 
be glad you know it's: 


FIZZ-ic THIZZ-ic TIZZ-ic 
25. The Blue Grass country is located in: 
Virginia Georgia Tennessee 
Carolinas Kentucky Vermont 


26. Absinthe, as the ‘cliché says, may make 
the heart grow fonder, but it also has a 
predominating flavor of: 


juniper gall wormwood cherry 
caraway clove dishwater coriander 
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27. It would cost you several dollars less 
to do one of these than any of the others: 
telephone from New York to London 

ride non-Pullman Chicago-New York 

fly round trip New York-Washington, D.C. 
buy 8 volumes of “Gone With The Wind” 


28. Jim Tully, that hardboiled writer of 
the modern school, has just published a new 
book entitled: 

Jim Tully's Angel Food Recipes 

Hi, Hobo! Tramping Through Life 
The Bruiser Socker McGee 


29. If you were arrested as a “dip” you 
would have to write home to mother that 
you were being heid on charges of being a: 
dope fiend pickpocket lunatic 
alcoholic kidnaper peddler 


30. One of these individuals could afford 
to lose some hair off his head far better than 
any of the others: 
Jim Farley 

Norman Thomas 


William Bullitt 


Raymond Moley 
John L. Lewis 
Henry Ford 


31. Next time Elsie de Wolfe drops her 
handkerchief and you pick it up you might 
commence a conversation by saying: 

“Your last novel thrilled me to bits!” 
“That wrinkle cream of yours is marvelous!’ 
“You have such good taste in decorating!” 
“Are you really going to drop politics?” 


32. In the English language the plural of 
nucleus is: 


nuclei nucleus nucleuses nucleses 





33. It is generally conceded that the rubber 
tire manufacturing center of the United 
States is: 

Youngstown, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Newark, N. J. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Avon, Pa. 


Akron, Ohio 


34.. This fowl is a 
champion crower, but 
we selected his pic- 
ture so you could tell 
us that those fleshy 
pieces of skin which 
hang down from a 


rooster’s throat are 
called: 

hackles comb 
lobes hocks 
shanks wattles 
sickles pullets 


35. When you had knee-pants and she had 


pig-tails you learned that there are ...... 
acres in a square mile: 
300 280 640 1000 110 


36. All but one of these sentences contains 
a misspelled word: 

She sued him for breech of promise 

He feels no penitance for his sins 

He affected a certain grandiloquence 

She wore a red flannellette nightgown 


37. If you bet $5.00 you could pick the 
state possessing the most railway mileage 
you would win provided you selected: 

New York California Pennsylvania 
Texas Illinois lowa Ohio 





38. This winter if you “Let The Pup Be 
Your Furnace Man’ you'll have a: 

General Electric furnace McLain boiler 
Iron Fireman stoker Bryant heater 
Hartford Steam Boiler inspection 


39. There’s one man here whom you 
couldn't logically slap on the back and shout, 
“Well, how's the newspaper business?” 
Bertie’ McCormick “Joe” Patterson 
“Frankie’ Knox Roy Howard Paul Block 
“Artie” Sulzberger Moe Annenberg 
Jobn C. Willever Frank Gannett 
Julius Stern 


40. Scratch your head, stroke your nose, or 

purse your lips, but it’s doubtful whether it 

will help you find the incorrect statement 

here: 

There is no living ex-U.S. Supreme Court 
justice 

A paranoiac is an insane person 

A bellwether is the leader of a flock of sheep 

Rhett Butler is in Gone With The Wind 


41. If you chanced to visit Beatrice, Neb., 
you would not be surprised to hear people 
talk about: 

William Jennings Bryan 
Robert Taylor 
Myrna Loy 


Will Rogers 
Gypsy Rose Lee 
Freddie Bartholomew 


42. It would be possible to get only one 
of these into a bureau drawer: 
an arboretum a barouche 
an adult emu a winebibber 


a mullet 
a wapiti 


(Continued on page 39) 


“I said you're a little confused—this is a New Year’s celebration!” 
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Swing High, Swing Low— 
So Long 1936! 

Judge Jr. has assembled a lot of old calen- 
dars, cuffs, and haphazard notations which 
he and Hennery have compiled during 1936. 

As milestones of reference to guide Young 
1937 as he looks back over his shoulder, we 
venture to submit a few. If any of them 
strike the pleasant gongs of reminder in the 
brazen breasts of our followers, we shall be 
happy. And if you take exception to any of 
them—write your Congressman all about it. 
We don’t want to hear... it takes our 
mind off the Social Security Act! 


MOST EXCITING Athletic Events: 
Yale-Princeton football game. Final 
game of the Open Polo Championship. 


Bestlooking Automobile: Cord—all 
the others now look as though they had 
come out of the same ice-cream mould. 


Best Sports Writers: Boxing—Wal- 
ter Stewart. Baseball—Bill Corum. Foot- 
ball—George Trevor. Tennis—Fred 
Hawthorne. Anything at all—Joe Wil- 
liams, Jimmy Powers, Bill Cunningham, 
John Kieran, and George Trevor. 

Best Coaches: Mr. Shaw, Santa 
Clara. Mr. Blaik, Dartmouth. Mr. 
Waldorf, Northwestern. Mr. Harlow, 
Harvard. Mr. Farley, Washington. 


Best Movie Drama: Dead heat be- 
tween “Dodsworth” and “‘Winterset.” 


Best Movie Comedies:.“‘Hands Across 
the Table”; ‘Mr. Deeds.” 


Most Adult Movie Shorts: That fel- 
low Benchley—heh, heh, heh! 
Best Made-up Newspaper: New 


York Herald Tribune. 


Most Bohunk Newspaper: Any 
Boston paper. (‘Transcript” subscrib- 
ers need not write—it only runs up the 
blood pressure!) 


Most Hypocritical Columnist: O. O. 
McIntyre (and they say he’s richer’n 
Croesus!) 
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Best Out-of-town Columnist & Sos- 
sage Maker: Chet Shafer, of Three 
Rivers, Mich. 


Best Football Player: Lawrence Mer- 
riwell Kelley—over there on the Old 
Yale Fence. 


Best Debunking Article: J. C. Fur. 
nas’ revelations on Mother. Bowes, 
“Terrified Amateurs’ —in the final issue 
of the old “Life.” It was a whizzler! 


Best Billboards: Ford—on ideas 
from the great cracked brain of ole Ed 
Graham, the Seer of the Wabash. 


Most Satisfactory Silence: That of 
Father Coughlin. And what's become 
of that great humanitarian — “Old 


Oarp” Townsend? 


Most Hilarious Editorial Profile: 
Wolcott Gibbs’ complete job on Mr. 
Luce, of “Time.” In the Nov. 28th 
issue of the ‘““The New Yorker.” 


Best Fun of All: A bonus check 
from the boss. (Oh, you didn’t? 
Sorry.) 


Prettiest Girls: Madeleine Carroll, 
Merle Oberon, Claudette Colbert—and 
John Powers’ admodels at 247 Park Ave. 


Best Pre-Election Columns: West- 
brook Pegler’s, on “Needling the Re- 
publicans.” 


Bestlooking Hostesses: Chuck your 
hat in any Longchamps Restaurant—you 
can’t lose! (Now, if they'd only bring 
the price of a pot of coffee within the 
reach of labor . . .) 


Most Insulted Man of the Year:* Dr. 
Franz Sarga, of Budapest. Nine duels 
scheduled in a week—even if they are 
in the bag. The Doc declares his oppo- 
nents claimed he married for money. 
What’s the matter with that, Doc? 


Best All-round Political Commenta- 
tor: Dorothy Thompson, with Mr. 
Lippmann’s hot breath right behind. 


Funniest Stories: “Chinaman on 
Honeymoon,” “The Four Lazy Camp- 
ers,” “The Bishop’s Building Fund,” 
“We've already established the Princi- 
ple—”. Haw! 


All-time High for Under-statement: 
Alfred Duff Cooper, Britain’s Sec’y for 
War, remarks that ‘‘one reason for the 
shortage of recruits was that the army 
did not offer a man a ‘safe careet’.” 
Alf, you're killing us—get on with it! 


All-time High for Waste Motion: 
Postmaster-General James A. Farley of 
the United States kissing the Blarney 
Stone at Blarney Castle. 


Most Unfortunate Event in Aviation: 
Dick Merrill’s bringing Harry Richman 
back home. 









































































Cocktail: 


Best The ‘Shet-mah- 
Mouth.”” Made like an Old-Fashioned, 
but with equal parts Jamaica Rum and 
good Rye. 


Most Terrific Deflations: Fordham, 
Al Smith, St. Mary’s, Joe Louis, John 
Barrymore, Johnny Hamilton, the 45-lb. 
movie magazine “Cinema’’—1 issue. 


Best Actress: Helen Hayes again. 
(Gee, if that Dietrich could only act!). 


Best Torch Song: ‘These Foolish 
Things Remind Me of You.” 


Best Radio Reporting: The March 


of Time. 


Best Radio Comedy: Jack Benny. 
(He’s really a nose ahead of Marse Fred 
Allen this year, but if you write in about 
it we'll deny we ever said it.) 


Likeliest Screen Discovery: Simone 
Simon. Well, Junior-Junior and Hen- 
nery-Hennery like that cute little mon- 
key, anyway! 

Girl in Class Most Likely to Succeed: 
Wallis Simpson. 


Greatest Comedians: W. C. Fields, 
Alf Landon, Bobby Clark, Jimmy Savo, 
Walter O'Keefe, Joe Alger. 


Ranking Radio Bores: Eddie Cantor 
(3rd year running—we must be all wet 
on this bird!) . . . Sighing Eddie Guest. 


Best Popular Priced Aeroplane: The 
“Taylor Cub”—$1295.00. 


Best Transport Aeroplane: The 
“Douglas”—the new ones have got 
everything in ‘em except an indoor ten- 
nis court, completely equipped with 
Helen “Wills “Moodv and “AliceMarble. 
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Biggest Everything in a Book: “Gone 
With the—” Hennery, what is the name 
of that darn book, anyway? 


Best Novel: ‘The Last Puritan,” by 
Mr. Santayana. 


Finest Movie Operetta: ‘The Gay 
Desperado,” with Nino Martini. 


Worst Parents of Year: Those who 
make little girls curtsey upon meeting 
adults. And those who try to make 
little boys call their adult friends ‘Un- 
cle” and “Aunt” So-and-so. 


Worst Movies: “Follow Your Heart” 
(misdemeanor); “Cain and Mabel” 
(mayhem); Anything with Gene Ray- 
mond (murder). 

Worst Memoirs: Those of Mabel 
Dodge Luhan—even worse than those 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. Which is no 
faint praise, my boys. 


Best Brassiere Campaign: We've been 
working on this one for 11 months 
now, and have only managed to classify 
about nine thousand different cam- 
paigns. (There seems to be quite a bit 
of duplication in ideas, for some reason.) 








Best Jazz Bands: Benny Goodman, 
Shep Fields, Hal Kemp, and E. Duchin. 


Best Athlete: Jesse Owens. 


Greatest Mystery: What becomes of 
all those frightful smoking jackets that 
the department stores fill their windows 
with each December? The thing has got 
us so’s we just cain’t sleep. 


Most Important Scores: “Porgy and 
Bess." NYU's one-point margin over 
Fordham’s Famous “Blocks of Jello.” 


Most Striking Broadway Sign: Mr. 
Wrigley has the biggest, but we still 
think Mr. Kool’s Penguin is the best. 


Biggest Yawns in the News: Tommy 
Manville, the Quins, Medicine Man Di- 
vine, Mrs. Vanderbilt vs. Mrs. Whitney, 
Gypsy Rose Lee’s press agent. 


Best Mag Cartoon: Peter Arno in 
“The New Yorker’—“Let’s all go up 
to the Trans-lux and hiss Roosevelt.” 


Loudest Holler of “Uncle!’’: Mr. 
Hearst’s appointment of the President's 
son-in-law, Mr. John Boettiger, as edi- 
tor of his Seattle paper. (Happy Land- 
ing, John!) 


Best Biography: ‘‘Jefferson,’ by 
Claude Bowers, who can write. Yazzir! 


Best Art Exhibit: That of John 
Marin. (Why, you cluck, you have so 
heard of him!) 

Best Ad Campaigns: Heinz Foods, 
Calvert Whiskey, Oldsmobile, Arrow 
Shirts, White Rock. 


Folksiest Campaign: Paw and the 
Boys—makin’ that good ole whiskey in 
the ole Wilken parlor. 


Craziest Contest: The “Stork Der- 


by.” What some folks won't do for a 
little money is just beyond us! 


Best Wish: 
From— 


“Happy New Year!” 
JUDGE Jr. 
(High Hat Awards on page 37) 


















I HAVE BEEN informed by some ac- 
quaintances from Des Moines, who get 
around the town more often than I, 
that Mr. Minsky is going to install spe- 
cial Park Avenue seats in his burlesque 
houses; the President's son-in-law has 
been appointed editor of Hearst's Seat- 
tle Post Intelligencer; a group of indus- 
trialists flew to Buenos Aires to tell the 
President, and the Portuguese, how he 
won the election; and recently Gilbert 
Seldes and Darryl Zanuck had a féte 4 
téte in the back pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly (—kick me, sergeant, I'm 
dreaming). 

Mr. Zanuck in a calm and dignified 
letter pointed out that movie producers 
have souls, just like the rest of us, and 
made the not very astonishing remark 
that producers gamble once in a while 
but that they never think of making art 
for posterity. 

He also said Hollywood was using 
Broadway as an experimen- 
tal laboratory from which it 
bought most successful pro- 
ductions. Very true and 
elegant words, worthy of 
not only the Atlantic but 
the Yale Review, or the 
Southern Quarterly. And I 
agree with Mr. Zanuck, (if 
for no other reason because 
he contradicted Gilbert 
Seldes), in that no art deal- 
er has time or money to ven- 
ture worrying about poster- 
ity. Where I disagree with 
him is in his lofty remarks 
about Broadway and the ex- 
perimental theatre. 

Right now you can see a 
movie dramatization of a 
beautiful, savage, yet fey 
melodrama called “‘Winter- 
set.” The motion picture 
producers hired the actors 
who played in the stage pro- 
duction; they staged the pic- 
ture almost exactly as it was 
played on the stage; they 
seemed to understand what 
Maxwell Anderson was try- 
ing to say, and in fact, all 
they did to the manuscript 
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MOVIES 


BY PARE LORENTZ 


was to make an adroit change in the end 
of the play by which two young lovers 
walk hand in hand into a happy con- 
clusion. 

Of course, the play itself was a poem 
of frustration. With a shooting gal- 
lery full of gangsters, and littered with 
almost a comic series of murders, it was 
a poem of defeat; a saga of bitter ironic 
injustice; a play in which a wandering 
youth seeks the truth and, when he 
finds it, turns to the sky and cries out 
against the “bright, ironical God’ who 
gives a man one boon and then adds 
another which makes it useless. 

No, Hollywood was very daring to 
buy a play which was awarded the 
Critics’ Circle prize; to hire actors who 
had been praised by every first class 
writing man in town; to dramatize a 





“Have a care what you say, Sedgewick, there’s 


a lady present!” 





play which already had been viewed by 
thousands of people from every city 
and hamlet in the nation; yes, it took 
fortitude of a high order to dramatize 
almost faithfully the works of an un- 
heralded, unheard-of playwright named 
Maxwell Anderson—and in the face of 
such magnificent courage who are we to 
say they wronged a fine play by tacking 
on a brief conclusion which merely nul- 
lified and made ridiculous everything 
said and done before. 

Of course, as is the custom in Holly- 
wood, up until the inevitable, queasy, 
and irresponsible machine-tooled finish, 
the boys made “Winterset” a first class 
production. 

After some fumbling around, during 
which they tried to tell briefly the story 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case without ever 
really doing so, they then got into the 
play proper, and built, in the shadows 
of Brooklyn Bridge, something of the 
terror, the horror, and the 
beauty Mr. Anderson gave 
his lyrical saga of the most 
celebrated of all Massachu- 
setts witch trials. 


Burgess Meredith, as the 
young Mio who wanders 
the earth seeking to prove 
his dead father an innocent 
man; Margo, as the waif 
who finds, in the gutters of 
South Street, and to the 
strains of a barrel organ, her 
first love; and Paul Guil- 
foyle, as her fiddle-playing 
brother who fiddles her, 
Mio, and his father to death 
with the gloomy fatalism of 
a Karamazov, they indeed 
did Mr. Anderson hand- 
somely. 

And if you do not under- 
stand the mockery of the 
story; if you never read or 
heard the play; if you never 
saw “Gods of the Light- 
ning” and realized that Mr. 
Anderson twice has written 
some of the finest prose 
we've heard in our time on 


the stage (page 46, please) 
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A ABA Te ce yin 





“Sure, come over—we’re listening 


to the fight!” 


Fact 


England’s former king is having al- 
most as much trouble before marriage as 


the rest of us do after. 
v 


There seems to be a difference of 
opinion about the efficiency of the Rust 
Brothers’ cotton-picking machine; still 
we wouldn’t stand too close to it in a 


$12 overcoat. 
v 


And nothing melts quite so rapidly 
as the city’s appropriation for snow re- 


moval. 
Vv 


Newspapers are fighting for free ex- 
pression in Europe. Over here they al- 
ready have it and are using it to print 
two pages of beauty hints and a couple 


of dozen comic strips. 
v 


v 
finance company. 


v 


a night club table. 
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The old trick for strong men was tear- 
ing phone books in two. Now it’s read- 
ing “Gone With The Wind” in bed. 


A first-class emergency nowadays is 
running out of gas in front of. the 


On New Year's Eve it’s always amaz- 
ing to see the number of people in this 
country willing to start a new year under 


Moral Reflection 


Picture the lawyers’ grievous plight 
If everyone did just what was right. 

If we spilled no Scotch on our Sunday suit 
The cleaners’ profit would be minute. 


Slide-trombonists could slide no more 
If we cut out dancing till three or four 

And cabbies’ horses would starve in their traces 
If we stayed at home and never went places. 


Barkeeps’ children could buy no lunches 
If we suddenly laid off Planters’ punches. 

And what would the dressmakers do, poor dears, 
If we wore our clothes for years and years? 


So courage, heart, and cease repining; 
All your sins have a silver lining, 
And having fun and going broke 
Mean honest work for worthy folk. 
—ETHEL JACOBSON 





“Hello, Newark! Hello, Newark! Where in heck am 1? 
I’ve been flying blind all night!” 
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JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


We Resolve, Again 
FoR MANY years now we've been 
greeting the New Year with a high and 
mighty resolution against war, and we 
don't mind telling Hitler and Mussolini 
and the Japanese that we're heartily sick 
of it. We're just as bored as our read- 
ers are by our own denunciation of war. 
And yet we can’t see another of our 
little list of years lopped off, we can’t 
look our small sons in the face when 
they cry “Happy New Year,’’ without 
lifting our own voice once again and 
piping against war—all war, any war, 
any time, anywhere, on whatever pre- 
text concocted by the propagandists. 
When Franklin Roosevelt said in his 
most radiocratic accents, ‘I—hate— 
war,” he didn’t say quite half of it. 
The rest of it, which no politician dares 
to add, is ““—and I'll have no part in it.” 
Politicians have to work in funny 
ways their antics to perform. And as 
good a way as any, we guess, was the 
Pan-American Congress at Buenos Aires, 
which was supposed to turn the Monroe 
Doctrine upside down and make it 
unanimous for this hemisphere. Twenty- 
one nations are to be joined in one 
happy family, for peace with one an- 
other and neutrality whenever any 
other part of the world begins to go 
crazy. We endorse, without having to 
wait for the last reports, every resolu- 
tion put through at Buenos Aires. But 
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we take more stock in our own resolu- 
tion, which is perennial and forever. 
And this is it—to have nothing to do 
with any war, even if we have to go to 
jail, and to do everything we can to 
prevent war, even to fighting our weight 
in Congressmen. 


The Challenge of Humanity 

ATOMS ARE fascinating and two-hun- 
dred-inch telescopes are awe-inspiring. 
But human needs are pressing and 
tragic, and it may be one of the great 
follies of our time that the best intellects 
are ranging the cosmos, avid for its vast 
secrets, while the daily life of millions 
of people is left in chaos and at the 
mercy of small minds and clumsy hands. 
At a recent meeting nearly one thousand 
of the leading physicists of the country 
heard themselves taken to task for being 
so busy on “brilliantly useless” projects 
and failing to heed the challenge of 
humanity. To call scientific research 
“impractical” is too easy and _ short- 
sighted. But there are obviously some 
questions less immediate than others. 
Finding out whether the universe is get- 
ting bigger or smaller may be exciting 
and in some distant future that knowl- 
edge may even be useful. But right 
now, as one of the speakers at the physi- 
cists’ meeting said, there are millions 
who cannot afford decent homes because 
none of our great minds has ever 
focused on the basic everyday problem 
of human shelter. The government is 
spending huge sums in the effort to im- 
prove housing, but without sufficient 
research to discover the best and cheap- 
est way to do it. The physical sciences 
are not being allowed to do their share 
in aiding and correcting the social 
theories of our perplexing period. 


Witchcraft, 1937 

WITCHCRAFT REARED its jittering head 
in a New Jersey town the other 
day. Three women startled a judge by 
storming into his courtroom and swear- 
ing that another woman, their neighbor, 
was a witch. They had long been 
watching her. They had seen her gather 
herbs to make a magic brew. Peering 
through her windows, they had seen 
her body grow great, her head shrink to 
the size of a fist, with horns growing 


out of it. They had seen her change 
to a horse walking on its hind legs, 
then bend over and change to a dog on 
all fours. At this point the judge stopped 
them, saying it was sheer nonsense, and 
put the three frightened women on pro- 
bation, threatening to jail them if they 
spied on their neighbor any more. She 
herself explained that she had gathered 
herbs to cure her husband’s rheumatism. 

Smile if you like, but the astonishing 
fact is that our country is full of belief 
in all sorts of magic. So for that mat- 
ter is the whole world, and we do not 
differ greatly from other races anywhere. 
For instance, in those Pennsylvania 
counties where they still shudder about 
“hexing’” you could compile a list of 
superstitions that would be strikingly 
parallel to those of the interior of China. 
And any of us who are inclined to feel 
a bit superior had better ask ourselves 
whether we ever knock wood, or wheth- 
er we have ever been heard to remark 
that if we leave our umbrella at home 
it is sure to rain. 


Architectural Reflection 

AFTER A GREAT deal of research, study, 
and plain everyday ditchdigging, arche- 
ologists have noted that as a culture be- 
comes decadent its buildings became 
bigger and bigger. In each civilization 
the size of the structures increased gen- 
eration by generation until they got be- 
yond the capacity of the people to main. 
tain them. When they could no longer 
rear a higher tower or spread a palace 
across a wider landscape, then was the 
moment of downfall. The glory passed 
and the power was gone. So it was with 
the Moguls, the Kmers, the Manchus, 
the Aztecs and the 

Greeks. From our 

window we gaze to- 

ward Radio City—the 

barbarians are almost 

at our gates, 














THE LIARS 


By O. C. HULETT 


BEFORE we start this meeting, we will 
have two minutes of silent meditation 
for Brother Martin Dillon of Longford, 
Ireland. Mr. Dillon, you know, is the 
scientist who successfully crossed bana- 
nas with skid-chains to prevent people 
from slipping on banana peels. Unfor- 
tunately, it worked too well. When 
Brother Dillon tried it out, the peel held 
so fast he tripped and near broke his 
pate. 

Here’s a letter from Brother H. Hoyes 
of Kansas City, Kansas. Brother Hoyes 
recently had a joust with a Kansas 
cyclone. 
“and just as I was about to hand the 
cashier my pay check the cyclone struck. 
Well, sir, it blew the figures and letters 
right off that check and left me standing 
there with a blank piece of paper in 
my hand!” 

There can be no doubt as to the 
truth of this statement, because Mr. 
Hoyes sends us the blank check to 
prove it. , 

And here is a communication from 
A. V. Swartz, who calls Los Angeles 
home. Speaking of the Imperial Valley, 
Brother Swartz says that the heat is 
something terrific. And the tragedy of 
it all is, he insists, that after a long trek 





“It was pay day,” he writes, 
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through the desert, the 
fool tourists jump. into 
tubs of cold water. The 
heat from their bodies 
boils the water and scalds 
them to death. 

Another story that will 
bear investigating is that 
of W. A. Riordan, St. 
Paul, Minn. He writes: 

“I bought a new rac- 
ing car, and when my 
driver opened her up on 
a two-mile circular track, 
she went so fast he died 
from the carbon-monox- 
ide gas which issued from the exhaust- 
pipe in the rear.” 

Look into these statements, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and if you find any truth in them, 
we will send Brothers Swartz and 
Riordan to bed without their supper. 

This is thé season in which we hold 
elections for the title of World’s Cham- 
pion Liar. I suppose I needn't tell you 
that Jim (Fibber McGee) Jordan was 
last year’s winner with his contribution 
which described how he trapped a 
bothersome rat by putting cheese under 

a thermometer. “The mercury fell so 
low during the night,” he informed us, 











“Yer goin’ fer a ride, mug.” 


“that it pinned the rat to the floor.” 

An entry in this year’s contest comes 
from Brother V. J. Heger, of East 
Lee, Mass. Did you ever watch a flock 
of wild geese and note how they all 
follow the leader? Well, so did Brother 
Heger, and used it to his advantage. 

He heard a flock coming one day, and 
started to load his muzzle-loading rifle, 
but couldn’t get the bullet in in time, 
so with the ramrod still in the gun, he 
rushed out, did some careful calculating, 
took aim at the leader and fired. Then, 
hastily placing a ladder against the side 
of the house, he picked up a flat rock, 
clambered up to the roof and waited. 

His aim had been true, his calcula- 
tions correct, for, pierced by the ram- 
rod, the dead leader plunged down, 
head first into the chimney. The bal- 
ance of the flock followed the leader, 

“and all I had to do to get me thirty- 
five geese,” writes V. J., “was to put 
the flat rock over the top of the chimney 
so they couldn’t fly out!” 


Now, Mr. Secretary, we have here 
our. new lie detector, sent to us by Lee 
Hacker of Baltimore, Md., who objects 
to the bell which rings every time a lie 
is told. He says when he comes home 
late and starts to explain to his wife, 
the bell wakes up the neighbors. 

We have word from Brother Allan 
Shafer of Winthrop, Mass., regarding 
Lucky Pass, the steepest pass in the 
world. You are probably already aware 
that it is almost impossible for teamsters 
to get a load to the (Page 40, please) 
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“Can I have my job back? I'll be good—I’m married now.” 


BRIDGE 


BY GEORGE COFFIN 


CHAMPIONSHIP bridge today, like 
our politics, is controlled largely by two 
chief factions. The American Bridge 
League and the United States Bridge 
Association have highly specialized net- 
works of geographical elimination 
rounds for master points culminating 
annually in five national events. The 
venerable American Whist League held 
its 46th annual congress in Chicago last 
year, and it holds its single National 
Championship in a different bridge 
center each year in order to maintain its 
national scope. While the famous East- 
erns sponsored by the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club in New York City is con- 
sidered the toughest tournament to win, 
its centralized local following has caused 
it to lose much of its national signifi- 
cance. The Vanderbilt Cup is also local 
in New York, and its exorbitant entry 
fees have reduced it to the status of a 
private party for champions only. 

And the bridge championship pic- 
ture is further complicated by the fact 


Judge 


that both the New England Champion- 
ships at Holyoke, Mass., and the Ohio 
State Championships draw such tre- 
mendous entries of the strongest play- 
ers that they might both be considered 
national. 

The A.B.L. holds three Champion. 
ships annually, the Nationals in Chicago, 
the Summer Nationals in Asbury Park in 
New Jersey, and the Masters Individuals 
in New York City for 25 players se- 
lected by invitation from national titlists. 
The U.S.B.A., Culbertson’s pet child, 
holds the Grand Nationals culminating 
a series of city, state, and sectional eli- 
mination tourneys throughout the coun- 
try to determine the sectional cham- 
pions. These fresh water sharks win as 
prizes all expense trips to the Grand 
Nationals in Manhattan to try their skill 
in salt water. The U.S.B.A. also holds 
another annual affair, the Atlantic Na- 
tionals, which, like the A.B.L. and A.W. 
L. tournaments, offers a good workout 
for anyone with the price of admission. 


While our ratings may be questioned - 
in close cases, all agree that Oswald 
Jacoby of New York deserves the title 
ot All American Bridge Champion. His 
outstanding capture of four national 
mugs last year, to say nothing of his 
taking the French over the bumps in a 
special international team match ar- 
ranged chiefly for publicity, crowns him 
Contract King for 1937. 

Few realize the nervous strain in- 
volved in winning National Champion- 
ships. If you think it’s an old ladies’ 
game, try it sometime! Leading tour- 
nament players go into strict training 
to win their silver vases, one reason 
why the husky Jacoby, a football star in 
his college days, won twice as many 
national titles last year as his nearest 
competitor. 

Like five competitors for second place, 
Louis J. Haddad of Chicago won two 
national titles, but his wins of sectional 
tournaments definitely place him ahead 
of the others. Third comes A. Mitchell 
Barnes who holds a unique record. In 
all the events at the Easterns last year 
he won the best individual score, and 
was the only player outside of New 
York City among the country’s first 
ten. Here’s our lineup: 


Oswald Jacoby 

Louis J. Haddad 

A. Mitchell Barnes 
David Burnstine 

Fred D. Kaplan 
Irving Epstein 

7. Edward Hymes 

8. Charles C. Vogelhofer 
9. Stern Cunningham 
10. Jules Wetzlar 


AY yy 


The next 16 national-champions in 
order are Robert F. Rubel and Allyne 
Paris both of Chicago, Walter Malowan, 
Morris Ellis, M. D. Maier, Harry Fish- 
bein, Mrs. Ely Culbertson, Baron Wal- 
demar von Zedwitz, Sam Fry, Jr., M. S. 
Reilley of Chicago, Philip Sterner and 
Lewis A. Bernard both of Cincinnati, 
Joseph E. Cain;. Edson Wood, L. J. 
Welch and Buck, all of Indianapolis. 


It’s interesting to note that the Crock- 
ford’s team of Mr. and Mrs. Ely Cul- 
bertson, Richard L. Frey, and Albert 
Moorehead just missed taking home the 
A.B.L. National Trophy in Chicago last 
winter, because the Indianapolis team of 


-Cain, Wood, Welch, and Buck nosed 


them out by one-fourth match point! 
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The Judge Jr. 
1937 HIGH HAT AWARD 
No. 1 
To: President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

The White House, Washington, D.C. 
Citation: For having won the greatest 
popular victory in our records since 
Washington and Monroe. 

In acknowledgment of a stupendous 
task well done, the American people 
have given Mr. Roosevelt a tremendous 
mandate. We believe that future histor- 
ians, as the years bring the complete 
perspective, will record Roosevelt along 
with Jefferson, or Jackson, or Lincoln. 
We believe that in him the times provi- 
dentially produced the man; that we 
have lived through an era far more dan- 
gerous than any of us fully realized; 
that our very form of government might 
have perished had we not been blessed 
with a leader endowed with those quali- 
ties of courage, vision and sympathy 
which are needed to survive a crisis. 

Judge Jr. sincerely believes that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s second administration is go- 
ing to be the greatest in our history, 
and takes great pleasure in presenting 
him with the Number 1 Award of 1937 
—A Dobbs High Hat! 














“Pants to match yer 
coats, mister?” 
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“I didn’t know it was loaded! I just said, 
‘Hands up, Mr. Brown, and it went off!” 


The Judge Jr. 
1937 FLANNEL NIGHT CAP 
AWARD No. 1 

To: The owners of the London ‘“Times” 

and the London “Daily Mirror.” 
Citation: For thoroughly muffing the 
biggest news story of modern times 
and then childishly trying to blame the 
“newspaper hooligans of the United 
States” for the gross mishandling. 

The “Times” and “Daily Mirror,” 
however, didn’t think they could trust 
the public—they let, or rather forced, 
the King to break the story himself, by 
printing pictures and the like. They 
choose to think of themselves, it seems, 
as statesmen first and publishers second 
—a long-shot second, too. And then, 
when facts forced themselves into the 
open, they cast wildly about for someone 
to blame—in this case, the American 
press! 

Two flannel night caps, boy, cut 
"specially thick. for Statesmen-Publishers! 
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Clocking the Watch 


Mr. CARLISLE, who, you will remember, 
has always taken a keen interest in 
clocks and watches, noticed that his 
watch did not seem to be keeping accu- 
rate time. Upon comparing it with his 
electric clock, he noticed that the hands 
of his watch came exactly together every 
sixty-five minutes. From these facts he 
was able to determine how much his 
watch was losing or gaining per hour. 
Can you? 


Half and Half 


HuGuH GIFFORD, President of the Gif- 
ford Investment Company, sent for 
Briggs, the head bookkeeper, just after 
the Christmas holidays. 
“Briggs,” said Mr. Gifford, 
have been with us for some 
time and your work has 


“you 


WIT-NITS 


BY PETER POTTER 
Digit Crypt 


THE FOLLOWING depicts a sum in long 
division. Letters have been substituted 
for the digits from 0 to 9, inclusive. 
Each letter always represents the same 
digit. When you have found the digits 
represented by each letter arrange the 
letters in numerical order and they will 
spell a word. Twenty minutes is good 
solving time for this crypt. 


IMA)TCTTCL(CEL 
TTPG 
LTEC 
LMAI 
HTHL 
HTHL 


equation: [3(523-+-A) }’==2A99561. 
The letter A has been substituted for a 
certain digit. Who can tell me what 
digit the letter A represents? This prob- 
lem is to be solved by inspection and 
can anyone give me the answer in less 
than 15 seconds?” 

In just 12 seconds Jerry Mabon, 
Professor Thorndyke’s brightest pupil, 
signified that she had found the solu- 
tion. Can you do as well? 


Words in Music 


INSPECTOR WEBBER had been devoting 
much of his time to a mysterious Euro- 
pean spy case. His assistance had been 
requested because it was believed that 
information was being transmitted by 
cipher although no messages had been 
intercepted. The inspector had conclud- 

ed, after considerable inves- 





been most satisfactory. We 
were considering a Christ- 
mas bonus for you but we 
have decided instead that 
we will divide your salary 
by one-half.” Briggs, who 
was becoming quite excited, 
had a sudden sinking spell. 

“Why, Mr. Gifford,” he 
said, “I get only $30 a 





tigation, that, if the spy 
theory were correct, the spy 
was Sonya Katzenellenbo- 
gen. 

He, therefore, presented 
himself at her _ father’s 
house one afternoon and 
asked to see Miss Sonya. 
Her father, Hans Katzenel- 
lenbogen, was a great musi- 








week now and if you re- 
duce me to $15—” 

“You don’t seem to understand,” cut 
in Mr. Gifford. ‘Let me give you an 
example. Suppose you divide half a dol- 
lar by one-half, what do you get?” 

“Twenty-five cents,” said Briggs. 

“If you divide half a dollar by 2 what 
do you get?” asked Mr. Gifford. 

“Twenty-five cents,” said Briggs. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Gifford, 
“doesn’t it seem queer to you that when 
you divide by one-half and divide by 2 
you get the same result? There must be 
some difference.” 

Can you tell Briggs what salary 
Mr. Gifford was proposing to pay 
him? 


Cut Up and Reform 
ANOTHER PROBLEM in linoleum con- 
fronted Mrs. Cadwallader. She had a 
strip, as illustrated above, which she 
wished to make into a square. She 
wanted to do this by cutting the lino- 
leum into only two pieces which would 
fit together to form a square and keep 
the pattern intact. 

Can you show Mrs. Cadwallader how 
this should be done? 


Digital Arithmetic 

PROFESSOR THORNDYKE has arranged 

another test for his class in mathematics. 
“Now students,” said the Professor, 

“you see here on the blackboard an 


cian, conductor of a Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, and 
highly esteemed in the musical world, 
and it so happened that the Inspector 
was a great lover of music and some- 
thing of a pianist. While awaiting 
Sonya’s appearance he seated himself at 
the piano and looked through the 
scores. He came across the piece at the 
bottom of this page which arrested his 
attention. To him it seemed strange. 
And when he tried ‘to play it, it seemed 
stranger still. He put the manuscript 
in his pocket and when he had returned 
to his apartment he studied it at some 
length, and found that it was indeed a 
simple substitution cipher, and the mes- 
sage convinced him that he had discov- 
ered the much sought spy. 


















ARE YOU SURE? 


(Continued from page 29) 


43. You might send your boy to Harvard, 
but you would never send your daughter to 
one of these colleges: 

Beloit Bowdoin Franklin 
Knox Mass. Institute of Technology 


44. Alfred B. Nobel, Swedish scientist and 
donor of the famous Nobel prizes, made his 
fortune through the invention of: 


cleansing tissue quill toothpicks 
spark plug cattle tick cure 
printing press paper dynamite 


45. There’s one man here whose bust isn’t 
in the Hall of Fame: 


Mark Hopkins Francis Parkman 
Mark Twain Theodore Roosevelt I. 
Ulysses S$. Grant John Adams 


46. “The 2000 Mile Motor Oil”, according 
to the ads, is: 

Mobiloil Pennzoil Kendall 
Golden Shell Pyroil Quaker State 


47. One of the most outstanding new fea- 
tures of many of the 1937 automobiles is: 
recessed powder puff cases 


noiseless radios duotex springs 
hypoid gear axles disk clutches 
monoline transmissions ash trays 


48. A vaudeville trouper, on approaching a 
newsstand, would be most likely to ask for: 


Stage Fortune Cat Gazette 
Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat Monthly 
Spur Variety Tide Time 


49. The phrase ‘flaming youth” was origi- 
nated by: 

Shakes peare Elinor Glyn Clara Bow 
F. Scott Fitzgerald H. W. Longfellow 
Mary Roberts Rinehart Fannie Hurst 


50. An agate line is commonly used by: 
chorus girls Surveyors printers 
Sea captains Stone cutters artists 
ANSWERS ON PAGE 45 
Number of correct answers 
Multiply by two for score 
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Milestones 


Masquerade parties are always delight- 
fully mysterious. By the time the signal 
is given to unmask you know who all 
your guests are but you no longer recog- 
nize your furniture. 
v 
And in the good old days if you were 
out of work you went to an Employment 
Agency instead of to Bank Night. 
v 
Western Union is sending the word 
“love” without charge, and with the 
present world situation they certainly 
don’t stand to lose much by it. 
v 
English sparrows, we read, are still 
increasing in this country. But we can 
check that any time just by reviving those 
wayside 50-cent chicken dinners. 
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YES, SIR! 
HERE’S 
‘YOUR BABY 


It’s not too late to make the best smoking resolution. “I’m go- 
ing to save my throat... /’m switching from hots to KODLS!” 
The reward? A blend of the choicest tobaccos ever put into a 
cigarette. A touch of mild menthol that cools every refreshing 
puff. Cork tips to save lips. Finally, a valuable coupon for 
high-class premiums. (Offer good U.S. A. only.) Do better 
by yourself in 1937. Get started on KQDLS today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, P.O. Box 599, Louisville.Ky. 


TUNE IN JACK PEARL (Baron Muenchausen) 
NBC Blue Network, Mondays 9:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
. 


Sés — 


Lady’s Umbrella—in several colors; FREE. Write for illustrated 28-page Cigarette Case—Enamelandsilvernick- 
matched Pyralin handle. 375 coupons B &W premium booklet, No. 13 el; choice of five colors. 100 coupons 


RALEIGH CIGARETTES...NOW AT POPULAR PRICES...ALSO CARRY B & W COUPONS 








LIARS CLUB 
(Continued from page 35) 


top of the pass, and in order to get 
down, teamsters are obliged to turn 
their wagons around and ride down 
backwards. By applying the whip heart- 
ily and keeping the teams at a gallop, 
they are able (in some instances) to 
avoid smashing their wagons when they 
get to the bottom. 

Gong! Gong! Br-r-r-ring! Gong! 

Mr. Secretary, you may take that 
durned Lie Detector home to your kid- 
dies, give them a hatchet and let them 
play fireman. 


In our foreign department, we have 
the report of W. Kost, who says that 
in 1898, enroute from Hong Kong to 
Manila in the good ship Tuscarora, they 
hit a typhoon in the China Sea. The 
water was so rough and the ship rolled 
so, they had to put screens over the 
smokestacks to keep the fish out of the 
fire-rooms. 


















“You're on the wrong track again, Preston.” 



























































“W hatsa matter—can’t you read?” 


And here’s a hint from Brother Wil- 
liam Thompson, who, being made aware 

that the price of his electricity decreased 

as the amount consumed increased, 

burned all the electrical appliances at 

his command night and day. At the 

end of each month, he received a check 

from the electric light company. 

Gong! Br-r-r-ring! Br-r-r-ring! 

Mr. Secretary, I thought I asked you 
to get rid of that contraption. Get up 
off that couch. Don’t you know better 
than to lie near a lie detector? 

This secretary of mine is the laziest 
thing. He needs ten hours sleep, but 
he sleeps fast, so he’s cut it down to— 

Gong! Br-r-ring! Gong! 

Aw shucks, what’s the use! Meet- 
ing adjourned! 

v 

They're not tenting tonight on the old 
camp ground—but they’re having a devil 
of a time trying to dance in their trailers. 

. 

And in the old days a bad man would 
go around with niches in his gun 
handle, instead of in his fenders. 

v 

Business men are advised to take up 
skiing for recreation. Before this nobody 
tried to put the skids under them except 
during office hours. 

v 

After seeing the way mail trucks rush 
through traffic, one fellow says he’s 
going to quit using Special Delivery 
stamps because there’s no use egging 
them on. 

















by way of tightening the froggy sag 
under it, and her body bedecked with 
enough fluff to fill a dozen plays by A. A. 
Milne, and you are sure the next day to 
read exuberant testimonials to her dewy 
youth and her remarkable girlish quality. 
Let any very young and very pretty 
actress who is a newcomer to the stage 
give a performance that any older and 
more experienced actress might be fully 
satisfied with and the boys will heavily 
qualify their reviews of her, lest they 
get black looks from their wives over 
their secret thoughts or a horse-laugh 
from their best girls, whom they have 
long tried to impress with their critical 
austerity, over their propensity to be fall 
guys. And let any actor cast as God’s gift 
to women look the part and the poor 
fellow—unless he has the protective 
sagacity not to shave for a couple of 
days, wear old baggy pants and get the 
playwright to put in a line in which the 
ten million dollar sex-appeal heroine 
observes that so far as her taste goes 
she’d much rather take Kelcey Allen— 
will suffer such a cruel razz that he will 
go into abashed hiding for weeks. 


Although they naturally will as one 
man deny it, the majority of drama 
critics, unlike the majority of literary 
critics, are always prejudiced in favor of 
reputations. If an eminent author, after 
a long series of estimable performances, 
turns out an unmistakably inferior book, 
the literary critics will give him small 
quarter. They will, in point of fact, go 
after him with hammer and tongs, and 
maybe even a little tar and a few feathers. 
But let an established actor or actress, 
that is, established in any particular field 
of drama, give a performance that would 
disgrace the least donkey in Jumbo and 
the majority of drama professors will 
work themselves up to such a pitch of 
politesse trying to get out of telling the 
whole truth about the performance that 
they will come damn nigh get- 
ting apoplexy. If the actor or 
actress in question happens to 
be a visiting foreign artist or 
artiste, notably one from Eng- 
land, it will be difficult for the 
critics’ readers to make out 
from the complex and involved 
equivoque whether the per- 
formance was something to be 
enshrined in the Hall of Fame 
or in the Department of Sewers 
and Sanitation. And if the ac- 
tor or actress performs in a for- 
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THE THEATRE 


(Continued from page 16) 


a 


eign tongue which none of the boys can 
understand, however well otherwise they 
understand fully the incompetence of an 
actor or actress who acts like a cross be- 
tween a Podrecca marionette and a beer 
garden opera singer, they will palliative- 
ly take refuge in allowing that the 
strangeness of the alien tongue makes it 
impossible for them to appraise the per- 
formance with any degree of accuracy. 


The only times the critics seem, in 





their own individual estimation, to be 
absolutely sure of themselves is when 
they take stock of the players in some 
well-known ciassic. Each of them is on 
such occasions perfectly certain that he 
is privy to the arcana of exact histrionic 
assessment, and each of them easily gets 
away with his valuations, whether in- 
telligent or super-dunce, for the simple 


reason that there are usually at least a | 


dozen safe ways to play many of the 
classic réles and because you can accord- 
ingly write almost anything you want to 
about the actors in them and not be so 
very far wrong, even if you don’t particu- 
larly know what you are talking about. 
Anyway, you are fairly safe from too 
embarrassing contradiction, as it has 
come to be an accepted fact, like a bad 
cold at least once a year or the govern- 
ment’s invariable skepticism as to the 
honesty of your income tax statement, 
that any person is privileged to have his 
own particular notion of how Hamlet, 
Iago, Shylock, Lear, Cleopatra, Hedda, 
Mrs. Alving and any number of other 
classic rdles should be interpreted and 
that, however much of an ass he may be, 
he is to be courteously tolerated as some- 
thing of a critical equal. 

It is thus, in general, that criticism of 
acting amounts to little more, save on 
its highest levels, than a reflection of 
the critic's notion of himself in the 
actor's rdle. As the critic would in all 
probability be even worse than the actor 
playing the rdle, one can get an 
idea of the double fatuity of his 
criticism. There is a reason 
why women have made even 
worse critics. No actress 
younger and better looking 
than themselves can ever hope 
to win their critical favor, and 
no actor under fifty who 
doesn’t appeal to their secret 
anatomical = wish-preferences 
can hope not to be typo- 
graphically shot before sun- 
rise. 
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Kathryn, 
the acerbic 15 Ychaugs 237. 


You GAL - 








THAT'S a real letter—written by 
a real Kathryn—to’her brother. 
You can read her happiness in 
every line. She’s mighty glad 
to have the telephone back. 


That means more than just 
having a telephone within 
reach. It means keeping the 
family circle unbroken—con- 
tacts with people—gaiety, 
solace, friendship. It means 
greater comfort, security; quick 
aid in emergency. 

Whether it be the grand 
house on the hill or the cottage 
in the valley, there’s more 
happiness for every- 
body when there’s a 
telephone in the home. 
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BOOKS 


BY TED 


HAVING BEEN too busy ducking 
9.2s in France during 1918 and too far 
up front to meet the Generals, we never 
did quite get it clear what the Great 
War fighting was about. So it is that 
Capt. Liddell Hart’s precious capsule of 
dynamite, “The War in Outline” comes 
in pretty handy. At once, in 285 pages 
of prose shot from machine guns, we 
meet the war—and we meet the gener- 
als. We're not sure we care much about 
the latter. Something tells us our friend- 
ship with them will not ripen. As for 
the war, we didn’t care about it. 
Writing with the outspokenness of 
a military Westbrook Pegler, Capt. Lid- 


| dell Hart, a truly great military critic, 


shows us that the military leaders were 
Liberty Leaguers running a blood let- 
ting corporation — stuffed uniforms 


| all. Hart knocks the romantic stuffing 
| out of these gents, blows medals and 
| tradition to bits, shows there were no 


heroes among them. They all made 
mistakes—and the whole war was a 
ghastly mistake. 

From Hart we picture the war as a 


| sort of championship fight between two 
| dinosaurian palookas, who for dino- 
| saurian motives lay in the meadows of 


the world and delivered great, annihi- 
lating blows at each other. The blows 
were slow, ponderous, raw. Mostly 
stupid smashes, terribly timed, badly 
placed, cruel, wasteful and blundering. 

Hart’s thesis is if the world had to 
fight, at least it might have fought 
“humanely”—to get the whole thing 
over with as cleanly and quickly as pos- 
sible and save the lives of as many as 
possible. But the Great Stuffed Uni- 
forms, directing from desks well behind 


| the fighting lines, didn’t know what it 


was all about. They entered the war 
equipped with fighting ideas a school- 
boy who'd flunked history, would have 
rejected. They used the war to learn 
how to fight a war. Harder than to get 
a new idea into their minds was to get 
an old one out. They fought against 
accepting immediately modern war im- 
plements like machine guns, tanks, 
Stokes guns; and Germany even turned 
down at first the Jewish scientist Haber’s 
dandy little gassing stunt. They fought 
among themselves; were personally and 
nationalistically vainglorious; they were 
stupid and cowardly, just so many mili- 
tary dictators, hardly fighting a war for 
democracy. Not until 1918 would they 


SHANE 


go up to the lines to look things over. 
Furthermore, they could be jibed into 
ordering huge wasteful attacks. There 
was the Salonika mass; there was the 
awful slaughter instigated by the stub. 
born, incompetent Haig at Passchen- 
daele where the wounded drowned in 
the Flanders mud and 400,000 were 
killed; there were the 50,000 who fell 
at Neuve Chappelle taking 500 yards; 
there was the farce on the Italian front 
where Cardorna fought 11 battles on the 
Isonzo and wound up where he started 
—minus many 100,000 of men. 

Not that this was confined to the 
Allied generals. Only the Allied gen- 
erals seemed dumber. From Hart we 
think the Germans won on points— 
and might have won the war had Luden- 
dorff with all his Junker tradition 
pressed his important break-through. 

Yes, the Allies won in the end but 
only through strangulation—and luck. 
The Americans helped but not because 
of the political Pershing. But then did 
the Allies win? Did anyone win? Look 
around you in the world today and then 
read Hart’s last line, quoted from Heine, 
“We learn from history that we do not 
learn from history.” _ 


Back when the hobbleskirt was con- 
stricting women and longhair the in- 
tellectual, Mabel Dodge Luhan, who 
had a little money and rich Boston 
blood, opened a_ self-conscious litry 
salon down on lower Sth Avenue, done 
all in white, with a few sapphires strewn 
around for color relief, and became a 
Celebrity Collector. Night after night 
she had Evenings, to which she invited 
crank, anarchist, wobbly, nihilist and 
even the delicate profiled young capital- 
istic apologist, Walter Lippmann, very, 
very pink in those dark days. 

Very anxious to be an influence on 
the intellectual life of her country, 
Mabel’d pass the free lunch and drinks 
and encourage the weighty brains to 
get in each other’s longhair. Thus the 
bucktoothed Carl Van Vechten daringly 
would shuffle in a couple of boogies who® 
proceeded to shock the living free lust 
out of the morally conservative: Emma 
Goldman. Qn the side Mabel got: in. 
the -papers-a lot, got Gert Stein - first, 
published. in this country, encouraged. 
the-cubists, threw no bombs herself but 
attendéd*all “the explosions. —Latet, 
tiring of the. labor. bellyache, she. went 


- 
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in for psychism, art & nature, kept 
being in (all too annoyingly) at the 
birth of any ism. Along the way, she 
had herself quite a number of love 
affairs and got married here and there. 

All this and plenty more dear, dear 
Mabel tells in’ 542 pages of the third 
instalment of her true confessions, 
called “Movers & Shakers.” Frankly, 
Mabel gives us a pain and not in the 
neck. She has a bad habit of wanting to 
horn in on the credit for discovering 
every liberal of her day. It’s as though 
Steffens, Van Vechten, Berkman, Tan- 
nenbaum, Stein and the rest were 
Mother Luhan’s chickens to be pecked 
at, clucked over, and finally proudly 
fried for public consumption. Further- 
more when she gets art, psychism and 
love between her teeth, there’s no stop- 
ping the gal. Especially is her love 
confession objectionable, laying out her 
intimate thoughts so frankly it hurts the 
reader. It’s bad enough to be an Intel 
lectual who kisses and tells in a few 
million words but to be feminine to 
boot is a major literary crime. 


The enjoyment of laughter isn’t helped 
a hairbreadth of a whit by Max East- 
man’s book of essays called ‘“The Enjoy- 
ment of Laughter.” Always we've opined 
that you can no more explain the mean- 








ing of a laugh than you can understand 
flowers better by putting them in a test- 
tube. And even if you could analyze 
humor, just how would it forward the 
increase of laughter? It’s the very prime 
necessity of humor that it be freshlaid, 
untouched by human hand. 

But there we go analyzing and we 
sturdily refuse to fall into Prof. Max 
Eastman’s pants. Frankly, if it weren't 


for the humorous samples Mr. Eastman 
nuts-and-raisins his doughy prose with, 
“The Enjoyment of Laughter’’ would be 
a big bore. There are two sides to Mr. 
Eastman. The professorial side which 
quotes Kant, Bergson, MacDougall and 
Aristotle and the editorial side which 
can wield a mean pair of joke clipping 
shears. It’s when Mr. Eastman doffs 
the cap and gown and picks up the 
shears he’s hot stuff. In fact, had Mr. 
E. stuck to joke collecting and laid off 
the dissection he’d have had a dandy 
joke anthology and not a phoney classic. 

But the joke samples are swell and 
worth the price of admission. Did you 
know that Artemus Ward said “It'd 
have been $20 in Jeff Davis’ pocket if 
he'd never of been born’? That Eugene 
Field spoke of an actor “who played the 
King as if someone else was about to 
play the ace’? That Fred Allen knew 
of a scarecrow so scary it scared the 
crows into bringing back corn they'd 
stolen 2 years before? That Mark Twain 
said: “Don’t be too particular—it’s bet- 
ter to have second hand diamonds than 
none at all!” while Kin Hubbard urged 
you to “Remember the poor—it costs 
nothing!” That Eastman fails to credit 
JuDGE with the one about the parrot 
that laid square eggs—‘Can she talk?” 
“Not much, just says ‘Ouch’!”’ 





“A COLD” 


Be doubly careful about the laxative you take! 











fp of the first questions the doctor 
asks when you have a cold is— 
“Are your bowels regular?” Doctors 
know how important a laxative is in 
the treatment of colds. They know also 
the importance of choosing the right 
laxative at this time. 


Before they will give any laxative 
their approval, doctors make doubly 
sure that it measures up to their own 
specifications. ~ Read these specifica- 
tions. They are important—not only 
during the “cold season,” but all the 
year round. 


The doctor says that a laxative 
should be: Dependable... Mild... 
Thorough . . Wrime-teated. 


The doctor says that a laxative 
should not: Over-act . . . Form a 
habit . . . Cause stomach pains... 
Nauseate, or upset the digestion. 


Ex-Lax meets every one of these 
demands so fairly that many doctors 


use it for their own families. And mil- 
lions of other families, too, trust it so 
completely that they have made Ex-Lax 
the most widely used laxative in the 
whole wide world. 


One trial of Ex-Lax will tell you 
why its use is so universal ...It is thor- 
ough. But it is gentle...It is effective. 
But it is mild...It brings welcome 
relief — without stomach pains or 
nausea. That’s why it’s such a favorite, 
not only of the grown-ups but of the 
youngsters, too. And, just to make it 
even more pleasant, Ex-Lax tastes 
exactly like delicious chocolate...At 
all drug stores in 10c and 25c sizes. 


When Nature forgets 
— remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Fame and smartness and 


incomparable flavor 


Benedictine has every- 
thing! Since 1510 it has 
classic 


La 


been the world's 
after-dinner liqueur 


Grande Liqueur Francaise.” 


PROOF 86° 


Julius Wile 
Sons & Co., Inc 
New York 








A SMART 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 


offers newly decorated airy 
apartments 


One to four room suites 


Some with Terraces 
Furnished or unfurnished 


Serving pantries—with 
electrical refrigeration 


FULL HOTEL SERVICE 


Excellent restaurant and Duplex 
Cocktail Lounge—air cooled 


Music during cocktail and dinner 
bour 








Che 
every 


NEW YORK 
WM. A. BUESCHER, Manager 
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ANSWERS TO LAST 


Time to Retire 


Tue Esrror’s bedtime is exactly thirty- 
six minutes after nine o'clock. 


To the Rescue 


THE ACCIDENT occurred eight miles 
from the Edenville Railroad station. 


Magic Crypt 


THE DIGITS rep- 






































A Brick Bat 


A FEw facts about digits are herewith 
presented and we suggest that you cut 
out this piece and keep it. Additional 
properties of digits will be brought out 
from month to month and the series 
will make an interesting collection. 

1. Any number the sum of whose 
digits is divisible by 3, is divisible by 3. 

2. Any number the sum of whose 
digits is divisible by 9, is divisible by 9. 

3. Any even number, that is a num- 
ber divisible by 2, which is divisible by 
3, is also divisible by 6. 

4. Numbers divisible by 5 end in 5 
or 0. 

5. If the last two digits of a number 
are divisible by 4, the number is di- 
visible by 4, for the reason that any 
multiple of 100 which may be prefixed 
is divisible by 4. 

6. If the last three digits of a num- 
ber are divisible by 8, the number is 
divisible by 8, for the reason that any 
multiple of 1000, which may be pre- 
fixed is divisible by 8. 

The following solution of the Brick 


| Bat problem will show these principles 


in operation. 

Since the required number leaves a 
remainder of 9 when divided by 10, 
the last digit of the number must be 9. 
This also provides for division by 5 
with a remainder of 4. Since the num- 
ber leaves a remainder of eight when di- 
vided by 9 the sum of the digits must 


| be 9 plus 8, or 18 plus 8, that is 17, or 





26. 89 is the only number below 100 
ending in 9 whose digits total 17, but 
when divided by 8 it does not leave a 
remainder of 7. Therefore, the number 
must have at least three digits. We may 
now list the three digit numbers ending 





MONTH'S WIT-NITS 


in 9 that are divisible by 8 with a re- 
mainder of 7. These numbers will also 
provide for division by 4 with remain- 
der 3, and division by 2 with remainder 
1. The numbers are: 


039 239 439 639 839 
079 279 479 679 ~~ 879 
119 319 519 719 £919 
159 = 359 7e0CUC te COD 
7-H wD Tw FP 


As mentioned above, the digits must 
total 17 or 26 and 359 and 719 are the 
only numbers whose digits do. But 
when 359 is divided by 7 the remainder 
is 2, and when 719 is divided by 7 the 
remainder is 5; therefore, no number 
below 1000 will do. Since the required 
number is less than 3000 we must pre- 
fix 1 or 2 tq the above list. 

The following are the only ones of 
the above numbers, with 1 or 2 pre- 
fixed, whose digits total 17 or 26. 


1079 2519 2159 1799 1439 


2519 is the only one which when di- 
vided by 7 leaves a remainder of 6, and 
it will be found that 2519 fills all the 
other conditions. A series of numbers 
that fulfill these conditions may be found 
by successively increasing 2519 by 2520. 

There is a simpler solution of this 
particular problem, which we give be- 
low. The solution above was given to 
show how the problem might be solved 
in a digital way. 

Simple solution: Take the L.C.M. of 
the factors, not including 11, 2° « 3* x 
5 & 7 = 2520. From this subtract 1. 


Cut up and Reform 


CuT As indicated and rotate one piece 
through a quarter turn. 





Murder Will Out 


CoKEY WAS the murderer. Abe was 
a con-man, Babe was a gambler, Cokey 
was a panhandler, and Dopey was a 
gangster. 

















Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


. Wave a bluish-black claw— 

The Science of Life 

. Pertinacious—tenacious 

. “Sure it’s like a morn—” 

. Overalls (Oshkosh B’Gosh) 

. Pecans (it failed this year) 

. A rice field 

. Loggers 

. Either way 

10. Raccoon 

11. Kimberly-Clark (paper) 

12. Shivered misspelled; bears hibernate in 
winter 

13. “What are you doing here—?” 

14. The U.S. Army enlistment term— 

15. Mr. and Mrs. Eugene du Pont 

16. Strangulation 

17. Giotto 

18. Pamela Barton (she’s English) 

19. Parbuckle 

20. Plastered 

21. “Flying Sam” Hoare 

22. The width of one one-dollar bill (254”) 

23. Beagle 

24. TIZZ-ic 

25. Kentucky 

26. Wormwood 

27. Telephone from New York to London 
($15.00) 

28. The Bruiser 

29. Pickpocket 

30. John L. Lewis 

31. “You have such good taste—” 

32. Nucleuses 

33. Akron, Ohio 

34. Wattles 

35. 640 acres 

36. He affected a certain grandiloquence 

37. Texas (16,734 miles) 

38. Bryant heater 

39. John C. Willever (Western Union) 

40. There is no living ex-U.S. Supreme Court 
justice (John Hessin Clarke) 

41. Robert Taylor (his home town) 

42. A mullet 

43. Bowdoin 

44. Dynamite 

45. Theodore Roosevelt I. (must be dead 25 
years) 

46. Kendall oil 

47. Hypoid gear axles 

48. Variety 

49. Shakespeare (Hamlet) 

50. Printers 


7, Vv F 


No Trust 


Jones was the most popular man in 
town, a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the country club, and a 
good family man. He paid his bills 
promptly and was a leader in the com- 
munity. 

But all is changed now. Friends put 
him off when he tries to borrow money, 
he can’t get credit anywhere, and the 
butcher is shutting off his charge ac- 
count. Yes, sir, Jones’s credit is ruined. 
The other day Jones bought a trailer. 
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HNoroma mn 
Rockwell 


No need to dream of the “‘good old 
days”... Just taste this “double-rich” 
straight Bourbon of old Kentucky 
distillers... priced to please you! 





of Keniluchyy 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY—90 PROOF 


es COPYRIGHT 1936, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N. Y. 
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CE! se popusar/ 


Learn at home in 9S hours 














Good dancers are good mixers. They 
create a favorable impression—have 
ease of manner, a pleasing assurance 
that wins. No wonder people find them 
interesting—seek their company. 


Realize your ambition—dance 
smartly and thrill to popularity! 


HY secretly long to be able to dance 

well? Enjoy the thrill of being a 

good dancer—sought after. You can 
now learn to be a good dancer at home in 
only a few hours with Arthur Murray’s 
new method of home instruction. This 
amazing Picture Course teaches you at 
home in spare time. You’ll be astonished 
how quickly you'll be doing the latest 
popular steps—surprising your friends— 
enjoying popularity. 


5 Days’ Trial 


To prove you can learn at home in 5 
hours—you take absolutely no risk—mail 
coupon for 10-Lesson Introductory course, 
will be mailed at once. Pay postman $1.98, 
plus a few cents postage. Try it for 5 days. 
If not delighted with results in that time, 
return course and your money will be re- 
funded! Send coupon now. Arthur Murray, 
Studio 292, 7 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C., N.Y. 


| ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 292, 
| 7 East 43rd St., New York 


l Send me your 10-Lessonm Introductory Dance Course 
on money-back basis for only $1.98, plus few cents 


' 
l 
| 
l postage. | 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| Name 





Address 





City. State. 


| If apt to be out when postman calls, send $2.00 and save 
| 24c C. O. D. postage. 





MOVIES 


(Continued from page 32) 


because of the bitter memory of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case; if these things do 
not mean anything to you, then you will 
hardly notice the slick conclusion to the 


mo : movie, ““Winterset.” 
The pleasant and quick way to make coughs quit is a Smith > op : 
Cough A (Two kinds — Black or Menthol — 5¢.) But to me it is not just another one 


Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the only drops containing VITAMIN A of those things. It is not a case of 


h h i f th us necessary box office compromise—else 

This is the vitamin that raises the resistance of the muco why buy the damned thing at all? It 
h infections; way Say as g ; 

membranes of the nose and throat to cold and cough infections, is, simply, just one more example of 


the little Napoleon complex which has 
nothing whatsoever to do with “hard- 
headed” business; corporations; divi- 


If you must For All You Scribes— dends; audience reaction, or any of that 


Start th The WRITER’:S executive abracadabra you see strung 
a e 


together in those movie articles in the 
New Year Horizontally i a HANDBOOK Saturday Evening Post. | 
Let ae So It is, simply, the natural expression 
, of resentment exercised by the boys who 
pee Se Cane ee wane neither can write, paint, express nor in- 
U ge S or aspire to write. Con- i 
tains chapters on writing and terpret beauty against those who can 
selling the short story. novel, ° 3 
6th Crossword Puzzle article, verse, play and radio oe nee aes Se: Seen 
Book scripts by such prominent an- aps, unconsciously, but gentlemen, ex- 


thors as Sinclair Lewis, Walter ercised every day in the week. And 
Prichard Eaton, Ruth Suckow, 


don’t ask me again why we don't hear 
4 Edward J. O’Brien, and others. ‘ 
Get You Back on Your Feet perros po = aie om pane beautiful words from the screen unless 


. a list of over 800 markets for they first were written for the stage, or 
It's a sure way to start the on a et Ge. y 8 


- ‘ in a novel. 
New Year off with a smile. oth ee $3.50 








Forty grand puzzles chock full From your bookseller, or “Rembrandt” is a very pretty picture in 
of wisdom and wisecracks by which Charles Laughton looks very cute 
America's most talented puz- THE WRITER in Dutch costume, in which his wife, 


zle makers. 8 Arlington Street BOSTON | Elsa Lancaster, gives a superb perform- 
ance, and in which we learn what pre- 

JUDGE, 16 East 48th St., New York, N.Y. sumably are some accurate stories about 
| Please send me copies of Judge's 6th | | the life of the great painter. 








Crossword Puzzle Book at $1.50 a copy for which | 
1 enclose $......... 


KNOW There are, as always in an Alexander 

| YOUR Korda production, some very fine 
| BIDDING! touches, including the numerous quota- 

| . tions from the Bible, and as long as 

s If Mrs. Bridgepuss starts mak- the boys have Mr. Laughton reading 

tate _ . ing wisecracks about your bid- : 

pies of Judge’s 4th and 5th Crossword Pusste Books | ding, be sure you know your such lines, or the Gettysburg Address, 


Ot eas 6 ea ee. game. Make a safety play now I can listen, even if I can’t look at him, 
and get a copy of George Cof- f 1 fs 

fin’s Contract Self-Teacher on or a very long time. 
both the Culbertson System an i i ; ic. 
a Seer deen” oh a tes As in all these costume historical pic 
new Asking Bids. tures, there is no dramatic structure 
Costs only 50c. whatsoever in “Rembrandt” and what 


Ask your bookseller, or ask us continuity there is, Korda interrupts 


, constantly by posing Laughton in end- 
s mannan & SURACK, Pulichers less close-ups, and by lingering on his 
speeches long after you have heard and 
absorbed them. 

The Laughton physiognomy and the 
Laughton voice, interesting though they 
may be, begin to pall when they are 
given no background of dramatic action. 
FOR THE Perhaps, of course, the eminent pro- 
veered & with RACING SEASON + ducer was thinking of his slow-witted, 
poe men eee pe Saat A _ Welsh, Scotch, and Midland audiences, 


clusive residential district ° 
chairs have the appear- : 
chaivs Rave Hho aes Rates from $100 monthly but he should chop down his scenes for 


RIGID SIMPLE $4.00 daily the local yokel audiences. We may not 
BEAUTIFUL On Smart Wilshire Bivd. at Rampart : 
Sold At Leading Department or Furniture Stores make them good, but we certainly make 


LORRAINE METAL MFG. CO.. 352 FOURTH AVE., | oh eV eS them good and fast. 
































FOR THE MODERN 








































































































Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 372 






















































































































































































Submitted by P. A. Ivy, 


Horizontal 


1. This bird is suffering from melancholia. 

7. German doughnut. 

13. This is necessary for pants. 

14. The wrath of Ireland. 

15. Always found at the end of a rail. 

16. How a Bulova winds up. 

17. Note well (abbr.). 

18. Scandinavian Iliad. 

19. Brigham Young increased the population here. 

21. How the expression “Eureka” started. 

22. Banquet tables for pigs. 

23. Refers to a jug. 

25. This used to be a kind of beer. 

27. Your Christmas ties probably had too many 
of these. 

29. Necktie in Dixie. 

31. A heavenly lamb. 

33. A tag-along particle. 

34. Some men have to carry this one through life. 

35. Once in a blue moon. 

37. A large order. 

38. This is overhead and sometimes felt in Turkey. 

39. This has rails, sidecars, and flies. 

40. A famous ancient boat landing. 

45. One sailor right next to another 

50. Women find these good places for a ring. 

51. Noise made by a critic. 

53. Gypsy Rose Lee’s specialty. 

54. A bar room. 

55. The fastest man is this. 

57. These have many big points. 

58. A kind of quack. 

60. The earliest form of bribe. 

62. Where hot air is spouting continually. (abbr.) 

64. An ancestral home. 

65. The last thing to esteem. 

66. A short example. (abbr.) 

67. Three quarters of an hour. 

69. What houses are for. 

70. Mouth. (plur.) 

71. The other end of town. 

72. These come from fans. 

73. A warning before danger. 


Vertical 


. These have caused the downfall of many an 
upright citizen. 

Man’s first loss. 

What is found in the middle of a corn. 
Always on the watch. 

A horse’s bunion. 

Never try to do this with a woman. 
Not enough dough produces this. 

A man’s last words. 

Dash. 

The beginning of a menagerie. 

An early snak® charmer. 

. The bay that gets a head. (plural) 

. Was the father. 


(plural.) 


ek het et et 
PVH SCSNAMSwN pe 


~N 


20. Chameleon of the animal kingdom. 





Tucson, Ariz. 


(plural.) 
ueen Mary can do this. 
Nuts in Spain. 


. Rather than. 

. After a knock-knock try this. 

. When this is rolling it makes dough. 

. An old parking place. 

. The weight of ice. 

. What happened to the 2 lines that didn’t go 


straight. 


. Wrestlers end up here. 

. Coffin varnish. 

. A buckette. 

. Sometimes used in place of a can. 

. A dust catcher. 

. It’s hard to see thru this and it’s generally 


missed. 


. This includes a lot of real estate. : 
. This always begins with tea and ends with 


beer. 


. This gave Cleo a finishing touch. 

. What a man does before firing. 

. Covers for a block. 

. This has a loud speaker, many moving parts, 


generates its own gas and moves people. 


- When February has 30 days. 
. Where a horse shoe is found. 
. A great_ depression. 

. Fuel in Lapland. 

. An actor’s last words. 
. The better half of a 


ram. 
The proper side of bed to get out of in the 
morning. (abbr. 


. The inside of a hole. 


Solution of Puzzle No. 370 
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ROBERT 
of the 

Shoreham 
FOLLOWS 
TRADITION . 


ROBERT, famous ie d’hotel of 







The Shoreham Lo gton pre- , 
fers ABBO ages Bitters. He l 
see ne an jitters gives your 


drink natural, mellow flavor, which 
an ordinary bitters lacks. %& When 
buying bitters, look forthe “ABBOTT 
Man” onthe label. 


AGED 


BITTERS 




















JUDGE 
ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS 


by America's most famous humorous 
artists can be purchased for as little 
as one or two dollars. Suitable for 
framing. 

These drawings will be sent C.O.D. 
to out-of-towners who write us the 
types preferred and the number of 
originals wanted. 


osm 


The voluntary hospitals 
of New York need our 
help. Letus giveit. They 
receive no State or Fed- 
eral funds. 






































Send your check to the 


United Hospital Campaign 
Committee 


57 William Street, New York 











This space contributed. 








GLEN 
SPRINGS 


The Nauheim baths are xnown on two con- 
tinents. The cuisine ... the climate... 
the magnificent setting in the heart of the 
Finger Lakes ... are alike memorable. 
Hundreds revisit this famous Spa every year 
—for the skilfully-planned rest and invigora- 
tion which only The Glen Springs can give. 
7 hours from New York. Literature from: 
WuuumM M. Lerrincwet, President, The Clen Springs, 


Watkins Glen, New York. 
N.Y. Office, 500 Fifth Ave., MEdallion 3-5295 


s 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


JOURNEY’S 








18 WD 


Soft beds, fine linen, deft 
service, Continental cuisine, 
seintillating atmosphere, 
and every other comfort — 
when Essex House is your 
journey’s end. Single rooms 


from #4 — Double from $6. 


ESSEX 
HOUSE 


and Casino-on-the-Park 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


NEW YORK 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 
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Submitted by T. H. Merriman, Tonopah, Nev. 


Horizontal 


. A little something for the goose. 


. “Is your favorite actor on the Coast ?” “Tl 


say he is—he’s on the toboggan.” 


. Roman one- piece ensemble. 
. What you are in a strange land. 


— that will be modestly covered this 


x Peddles the baloney in a small way. 


good deal of a flop. 


. These are not liberty bonds. 


. A gummy word with practically 


, the same 
meaning as da-da wa-wa gah. 


22. An abbreviated pop-bottle dodger. 


. Cow. ; 
. Ivan Skavinsky’s opponent. 


. Fat-men’s field days. 
. Our gang. 
29. Some light on the torch-dancer. 


(Social Register.) 


s 


. In a not-soswanky manner but quite a la 


mode. 


. Members of the Domestic Dish Exchange. 
. This old boy has many sons. 

. Hoodlum’s artillery. 

. After-dinner sedative. 

. Mourning leftovers. 


You can wear them or tramp them, 


. An original feminine creation. 
. A catcher in the sticks. 


. These take to the hills after they run over 


you. 


. What Ginger Rogers adds to a program. 
. Light radiators are sure to do this. 
. Wonder 


if this statesman ever got into a 
Chinese puzzle. 


. Wonder if the ship of state will ever get out 


 SNAY Seno 


of these. 


- I have contracted. 

. A promising choice. 

. How the bunion pilgrim made progress, 
. Tiresome brutes. 
. A ghostly personality. 
° ietioves hams. 


Tusk! Tusk! 


How Sunday is in Philadelphia. 


Vertical 


There’s no life in this old plug. 
Introducing our old friend iedersehen. 


. Isn’t this like one? 
. Produced a case of old stuff. 


High-power joy. 
Co-authors of a small edition. 


. The only safe thing to be on at a crossing. 


What an inexperienced girl does when she 
starts back on roller skates, 


. Davey Jones’ hangout. 


. This rigmarole is one of these. 

. Politicians’ favorite fruit. (plur.) 

. A lover of Shakespeare. 

. A fresh stream bound for 
France. 

. These’re hot on the lips when they’re cold. 

. A horse of another color. 

. These’re lively when they’re blue. 

. What the thrifty are doing to taxes and the 
shifty to taxis. 

. Good little girls are never swathed in these. 

- Hello, Puck! Did we make good? 

. Alibi, my baby. 
The good old war spirit (prefix). 

. Knocked off in Boston. 

. Plaid horse. 

. Preserves in marble. 

. Inhibit. 

. Reeled off The Baggage Coach Ahead. 

. Capacity of a bore. 

. Free-for-all treasure. 
How the doctor got his scattered patients 
together. 

. Explaining how you got that way. 

. A good even meter. 
— they sniff this they get under and get 


northwestern 


, A “Vittle drogen, pretty but mean. 
4. Absolutely, M ressler. 

. The usual es sequel to O.I.W. 

. Or as Lucy Borgia would exclaim, “My!” 


Solution of 
Dirty Work at the Crosswords 
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A FREE COPY ..FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


of a volume containing nine complete plays by the winner of the 


NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE | ASS 
NINE PLAYS BY EUGENE O’NEILL 


RETAIL PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 
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CONTENTS 


Selected by the author, 
with an Introduction by Joseph Wood Krutch 


. MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 
STRANGE INTERLUDE 
EMPEROR JONES 
MARCO MILLIONS 
THE GREAT GOD BROWN 


ALL GOD’S CHILLUN 
GOT WINGS 


LAZARUS LAUGHED 
THE HAIRY APE 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


Provo eee 





EUGENE O’NEILL’s plays in recent 
years have marked him as the most 
significant figure in the contempo- 
rary American drama. The recent 
award to him of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature puts a foreign stamp 
of approval upon our own native 
appraisal. This volume of repre- 
sentative plays, selected by Mr. 
O'Neill, wasa past ““book-dividend” 
distributed, free, among Book-of- 
the-Month Club members. Why a 
free copy of this volume is now 
offered to you, is explained below. 





WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


AS) (eur: HERE is no reader of this magazine who will not 
Tei “ o. = . . 
Quy pes < find it in many ways to his advantage to subscribe 
= 72 to the Book-of-the-Month Club, and we make 
TIN 1 <: this offer to demonstrate that such is the case. 
Pate | Axes What we propose is this: mail the coupon below, 

ms a) MOKA and a copy of NINE PLAYS will immediately be 
pw aN aN put aside in your name, and held until we hear 
LD KAD QS whether or not you care to join. In the meantime, 
a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining how the Club operates. 


No Compulsion to Buy Any Book—Study this booklet at your 
leisure. You may be surprised, for instance, to learn that belonging to 
the Club does not mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year. Nor 
does it mean that you are obliged to take one book every month, twelve 
a year (you may take as few as four). Nor are you ever obliged to 
take the specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have 
complete freedom of choice at all times. More than 125,000 families— 
composed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now obtain 
most of their new books through the Book-of-the-Month Club. What 
are the advantages that induce them to do so? 


Books Y ou May Have Missed—The principal one 1s that you really 
obtain and read the new books you promise yourself to read. Over the 
past few years there have undoubtedly been dozens of new books 
which you were very anxious to read at the time, but which you 
would confess sadly you simply never “got around to.” This would 
never happen if you belonged to the Book-of-the-Month Club. The 
Club’s unique systema effectually insures you against missing the partic- 
ular books you wish to read. 


One Book Free for Every Two Bought—There are also very 
marked material advantages in belonging to the Club. Records over 
the past few years show that for every two books its members pur- 


chased, on the average they received one book free. Book-dividends 
alone (which represent a form of profit sharing) amounted to more 
than $1,250,000 worth last year. 


Here is a remarkable fact: of the tens of thousands of families which 
use this service, not a single one was induced to join by a salesman. 
Every one of them joined upon the recommendation of friends who 
were already members, or after simply reading—as we ask you to do 
—the bare facts about the many ways (too many to outline fully in 
this space) by which membership in the Club benefits you as a book- 
reader and book-buyer. 

If you are interested, simply mail the coupon, and a free copy of 
the NINE PLAYS will be reserved in your name, pending your reading 
of the booklet we shali send you. 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A201 | 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Piease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the | 
club, I will receive a free copy of NINE PLAYS, by Eugene O’ Neill. 


Name 














BDasiness Connection, if Any........0cr.scresrseccesccessescceeseonsonss eovsecseneoessoscsscseee 
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If exghteen years or under check here, and address envelope Dept. B, [] 
Booker shipped to Canadian members through Book -of-the-Month Ciub (Canada) Ltd, 
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“MIGHTY GOOD ADVICE,’’ SAYS THIS 
HARD-RIDING TEXAS COW PUNCHER 


Copyright, 1986, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
“AFTER RIDING HERD from 
sun-up to sun-down, the chuck- , 7 
wagon looks mighty good to 
me,” says Fred McDaniel {above, 
also right}. “But I woulda’t 
enjoy my ‘chuck’ half as much 
without the pleasure I get from 
smoking Camels with my meals 
and afterwards. After a good 
meal and Camels I feel plenty 
O.K. Camels set me right! And 
they never get on my nerves.” 


Swncking Camels, you enjoy a sense of ail \ 
ease while eating, and afterwards too! a 
at 


HAT Fred McDaniel says weer 
about Camels is backed up ~ ox 
100% by baseball’s “Iron Man,” Lou ¥ e: 
Gehrig — by Frank Buck, of “Bring 
"Em Back Alive” fame — by Eleanor 
Tennant, outstanding woman tennis 
coach — and by millions of other 
Camel smokers in all walks of life. @eayy SUSY SECRETARY. “I 
Enjoy Camels at every meal. They 4 a ere Be 
speed up the flow of digestive fluids. “Camels put more fun 
Increase alkalinity. Help you enjoy ~~) into eating and smok- 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS food. Camels set you right! ia ing too. So many girls 


smoke Camels.” 
CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
... TURKISH AND DOMESTIC...THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 





